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FOLK-SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Or collections and criticisms of the songs and poetry of the civil 
war in this country there is no lack. Newspaper files and popular 
song-books have been ransacked, as well as more pretentious vol- 
umes, and whatever possessed a modicum of what is termed “ poetic 
merit” has been gathered with pious care. The standard in most 
cases has, naturally enough, been that of “ polite literature,” that of 
which the writers were persons of education, and who endeavored to 
express with more or less force a dominant sentiment in logical as 
well as grammatical form, and to embody their meaning in intelli- 
gent words. If popular songs, which did not fulfil these conditions, 
have been included, it has usually been with an apology for their 
uncouthness, or a contemptuous reference to their banality, and an 
intimation that they were forced into the pages of the collection, or 
upon the attention of the critic, because they could not be ignored 
in any representative collection of the poetry of the war. Neverthe- 
less, it may be doubted if these uncouth rhymes, without sense or 
consecutive meaning, like “ Dixie’s Land” and “ John Brown’s Body,” 
or the cheap sentimentality of “Just Before the Battle, Mother” and 
“When this Cruel War is Over,” do not have something of the in- 
definable fascination on the printed page which they had to the ears 
of the men who sung them, and do not take a stronger hold upon 
the mind than the much more elegant and refined verses by which 
they are surrounded. Something of this may be due to the memory 
of those who heard them, and in whose minds they were the voice 
of the war, as the flags, the arms, and the uniforms were its visible 
insignia, but this does not entirely account for their fascination and 
permanence. There was something about them which endowed 
them with vital life, which gave them a hold upon every tongue and 
upon every heart, a quality distinct from obvious meaning, to say 
nothing of literary excellence, and which can only be described as 
the singing element. It was to accomplish this purpose, to relieve 
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the heart through the lungs, without reference to the mind, to em- 
phasize and lighten the buoyant or weary march, and give voice to 
the pervading impulse, which kept these songs alive and made them 
a practical part of the war, as the sailor’s “‘ shantees ” were a part of 
the life of the sea, and the negro choruses of the life of the planta- 
tion. This fascination may fade when the civil war becomes a mat- 
ter of distant history, and “ John Brown’s Body” be no more than a 
set of unmeaning jingles to future generations, as “ Lillibullero,” 
which “sung King James out of three kingdoms,” is to our own; but 
with their death will come a loss of a vital element of the war, as 
representing its living and human sentiment, and history will miss 
its function if it exclude them. How vital they were at the time 
may be seen from the fact that the attempts to supersede the un- 
meaning rhymes by words of substance and definite poetry had no 
effect, so far as their popular use was concerned, even when this was 
done with such magnificent success as in Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” or General Albert Pike’s powerful 
lines to “ Dixie.”” The people and the soldiers clung to the old cho- 
ruses, and passed by with cold respect or indifference the deliberate 
and purely literary appeals to their feelings. There is, perhaps, a 
reason for this, which may be accounted for under the canons of lit- 
erary criticism. A song is something different from a poem, and 
includes a dominant appeal to the ear, which may be even obstructed 
by elaborate meaning, and the simple and taking air is the essen- 
tial thing. It is not always the case that a popular or national 
song is meaningless, as is shown in the “ Marseillaise” and “ Der 
Wacht am Rhein ;” and, in our own war, Mr. James R. Randall's 
“ My Maryland” was as popular in the Southern army as a song as 
it is vigorous and spirited as a piece of pure literature. But asa 
whole, songs which have been sung by large bodies of men, under 
stress of high excitement, have depended more upon their sound 
than their meaning for their vogue, and this would doubtless apply 
to the chants of the Crusaders as to the choruses of the Northern 
and Southern soldiers during the civil war. “God Save the King” 
does not compare with “ Ye Mariners of England” in any element 
of poetry, yet the one is always sung and the latter never; and 
“Marching Through Georgia” depends upon its air rather than its 
commonplace words for its hold upon the martial heart. There was 
some good poetry written during the late civil war, although not 
much ; and in the collections, as I have said, it is doubtful if the re- 
spectable verses, in which the incidents and feelings of the war were 
expressed with deliberate art, have the vitality, as they have not now 
the effect, of the rude rhymes and commonplace sentimentality of 
those songs which took hold of the hearts of the people, and were 
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the living voices of the war. Too often they had the contortions of 
patriotism without its inspiration, and were forcible-feeble in appeal, 
or, when they attempted to interpret the spirit of battle, rang false 
to the real feeling and knowledge of the soldier. To this there were 
brilliant exceptions, like Mr. Gibbons’s “We Are Coming, Father 
Abraham,” Mr. Henry Howard Brownell’s naval poems, and Read's 
“ Sheridan’s Ride,” but as a whole it must be confessed that the 
polite poetry of the civil war is rather dreary reading 

There was an immense amount of song-writing as well as of song- 
singing during the war, and under the stress of excitement and the 
gathering together of immense bodies of young and exuberant spirits 
the enthusiasm inevitably found a vent through the lungs. The illit- 
erate poets were as busy as those of higher education ; and those who 
did not seek their public through the pages of the fashionable maga- 
zine, or even the poet’s corner of the country newspaper, but through 
the badly printed sheet of the penny street ballad, or through the 
mouth of the negro minstrel, contributed almost as largely to the 
poetry of the war as their brothers. Dime song-books containing a 
curious admixture of the common and the polite, the appropriate and 
the incongruous, were innumerable, and the poetry which is below 
literary criticism was equal in bulk to that which is within its scope. 
Actual soldiers and sailors also sometimes wrote of their battles and 
experiences, or expressed their feelings in more or less finished verse, 
and these found their way into print either in the ballad sheet or the 
newspaper. Most of those which were good in themselves, from 
their native force and vigor or from their power as songs, have been 
preserved, but there is an immense amount of this uncollected and 
unedited verse which has a very great value as illustrating the senti- 
ments and condition of the people, the waves of popular feeling dur- 
ing various phases of the war, the impressions of notable incidents, 
and the estimates of prominent personages, and which tell, often- 
times more than the leading articles in the newspapers, how the com- 
mon people were affected by the tremendous struggle. They have 
the interest, if no other, of the relics of arms and uniforms, and the 
tokens of the familiar life of a bygone age, and will one day be as 
valuable to the historian as the ballads of the civil war in England, 
which have been collected with so much care. In modern times and 
in civilized societies, the newspaper has taken the place of the street 
ballad as the record of historical events and the expression of polit- 
ical feeling, and Ireland is almost the only country where it now 
lingers in any quantity and force; but during such times of popular 
excitement, and the occurrence of great events involving the most 
intimate interests of the people, as during the civil war, the popular 
ballads resumed something of their former value as the expressions 
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of popular feeling. It would be a mistake to omit from considera- 
tion even those which were provided as a matter of professional busi- 
ness by the minstrels of the popular stage, who reflected the pervad- 
ing sentiments of the time, and colored their rude comedy and cheap 
pathos with the thoughts and feelings aroused by the war. 
Thousands of these street songs were issued, to have their tem- 

porary vogue and disappear. The principal publisher of the penny 
sheets was H. De Marsan, 34 Chatham Street, New York, and he 
appears to have had almost a monopoly of the trade. They were 
printed on coarse paper, with an emblematic border in colors repre- 
senting the American flag, and with a soldier and sailor under arms. 
Some of the more successful songs were copyrighted and published 
with their music, but this appears to have made little difference to 
the enterprising Chatham Street publisher, for he included almost 
everything that was singable, old Revolutionary ballads, English 
naval songs, and some of the more finished American poems of the 
war, as well as Ethiopian melodies, and ballads obviously of original 
contribution. It would be interesting to know whether he kept a 
staff of poets, like Jemmy Catnach of Seven Dials, or whether, as is 
most probable, he simply took what he could find, and conferred the 
honors of print, without remuneration, upon voluntary contributors. 
The most numerous contributors, who bear the stamp of originality, 
naturally came from the Irish element in New York, who were famil- 
iar with the street ballad at home, and reproduced its form and sen- 
timent for a similar audience. There are dozens of ballads relating 
to the exploits of the Sixty-Ninth Regiment, an Irish organization in 
the New York State Guard, of which Michael Corcoran, an ex-mem- 
ber of the Irish constabulary, was colonel, and Thomas Francis 
Meagher, the Irish revolutionist, and afterward a brigadier-general 
of volunteers, a captain. The regiment took part in the battle of 
Bull Run, during which Colonel Corcoran was taken prisoner and 
carried South. The bards were instantly inspired to sing the praises 
of the regiment and its commander, and ballads were written exactly 
reproducing the style and language of the Irish “Come all yez,” as 
thus :— 

Come all ye Gallant Heroes, along with me combine ; 

I'll sing to you a ditty about the Glorious Sixty-Ninth. 

They are a band of Brothers, from Ireland they came ; 

They had a bold Commander, Michael Corcoran was his name. 


In one or two of them there is an improvement on this very prim- 
itive verse, gleams of humor, and ebullitions of vigorous spirit. A 
song entitled “ The Jolly Sixty-Ninth ” has a rollicking rhythm and 
rude humor, of which the following is a specimen : — 
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It happened one fine day, 
Down by the rajin say, 
Quite convenient to the boilin’ Gulf of Mexico, 
That some chaps hauled down our flag, 
And it through the dust did drag, 
Swearin’ it should never float on Fort Sumpter, O. 


The author of a song entitled “ Freedom’s Guide ” had a force and 
vigor which, with a little more polish and form, would have entitled 
him to a place in polite literature, and the real singable quality, which 
was, perhaps, of more importance : — 


FREEDOM’S GUIDE. 


Our country now is great and free, 
And this forever it shall be. 

We know the way — we know the way. 
Though Southern foes may gather here, 
We will protect what we hold dear. 

We know the way. 


Chorus. We know the way — we know the way. 
Through Baltimore, hooray. 
For our guide is Freedom’s banner. 
Hooray, hooray. 
The way is through Baltimore. 


The South-shall see that we are true, 
And that we know a thing or two. 
We know the way — we know the way. 
As Yankee boys we are at hand, 
Our countless throngs shall fill the land. 
We know the way. 


From east to west, from south to north, 
We 'll send our mighty legions forth. 
We know the way — we know the way. 
The freedom that our fathers won 
Shall be defended by each son. 
We know the way. 


Then shout, then shout o’er hill and plain, 
We will our country’s rights maintain. 
We know the way — we know the way. 
We will always guard it with our might, 
And keep steadfast in the right. 
We know the way. 


Old Jeff has now begun to lag, 
He knows that we ‘ll stand by the flag. 
We know the way — we know the way. 
With Scott to guide us in the right, 
We 'll show them how the Sixty-Ninth can fight. 
We know the way. 
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An organization almost equally popular with the New York ballad- 
singers, in the early days of the war, was the “Fire Zouaves,” re- 
cruited among the firemen of the metropolis, and which was expected 
to perform wonderful feats of daring and energy, from the character 
of its material. Its leader, Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth, was killed 
by the landlord of a hotel in Alexandria, Va., while hauling down the 
rebel flag from the roof, and his death created a deep sensation from 
its dramatic character, and from the fact that it was among the earli- 
est in the war. The elegies upon his death were numerous, as well 
as those in praise of the regiment itself. One of the latter, by 
Archibald Scott, whose name, contrary to the usual custom, was 
prefixed to the ballad, had a good deal of rude vigor, of which the 
following is a specimen : — 

Shall ugly plugs of Baltimore, 

Who come out with stones and staves, 
Get leave our patriots’ blood to pour, 
And drive our soldiers from their shore ? 


No, no! by Hell, in flames shall roar 
Their city first by York Zouaves ! 


Another phase of life in the cities, from that of the enthusiasm of 
the young men in marching to the war and the fervent appeals for 
enlistment, was that of the feelings of the women whose sons and 
husbands left their workshops to join the army. The grief was as 
bitter and the patriotism as sincere among the inmates of the 
crowded tenement houses and the narrow and barren homes of the 
families of the workingmen of New York as among their sisters in 
the farmhouses in the country, whose surroundings better lent them- 
selves to the illumination of poetry, and it cost as much to put down 
the tin pail of the city laborer as for the farmer to 


Lay down the axe, fling by the spade, 


and even more in pinching poverty and lack of resource. But the 
griefs and sacrifices of these women of the city tenement and noi- 
some alley have found no place in the genteel poetry of the war, and 
have only been expressed in the rude verse of the street ballad. Says 


one of them : — 

It was in the month of April, 
As I walked out one day, 

I met a woman weeping 
As I walked down Broadway. 

She was weeping for her Johnny, 
Her dear and only son, 

Who joined the Northern army 
To fight in Washington. 
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O, Johnny! I gave you a schoolin’, 
I gave you a trade likewise, 

And when you joined the Volunteers, 
You know ‘t was my advice. 


The New York ballad-writers were not entirely confined to the 
English language, the large foreign population furnishing recruits of 
all nations. There is not, so far as I have seen, any original Ger- 
man song devoted to the Union cause, but the “ Red, White, and 
Blue,” and other patriotic songs, were published in German text; and 
of Germanized-English songs, most if not all the product of variety 
theatre performers, there were a great many, including the extremely 
popular “I’m Going to Fight Mit Siegel.” 

Ven I comes from de Deutsche Countree, 
I vorks somedimes at baking. 

Den I keeps a lager bier saloon, 
And den I goes shoemaking. 

But now I vas a sojer man 
To save the Yankee eagle, 

To SCHLAUCH dem dam Southern folks, 
I’m going to fight mit Siegel. 

But this was no more representative of German sentiments than 
the “ Whack-row-de-dow” Pats of the stage were of the Irish; and 
the German soldiers, when they sang in the vernacular, enlivened 
their foreign patriotism with the songs of the Fatherland. There 
was at least one French poet who appealed to his countrymen in 
their own language to rally to the cause of the Union. His produc- 
tion was as follows : — 


VENGEONS LA PATRIE. 


HYMNE PATRIOTIQUE, PAR GUSTAVE DIME, OUVRIER-ESTAMPEUR. AIR: “GLOIRE AUX 
MARTYRS VICTORIAUX.” 


APPEL AUX ARMES. 


Debout fils de Union 

Pour venges |’infamie 
Faite a la nation, 

Pour venger la Patrie, 

La Constitution ! 

A bas Rébellion ! 
Debout, debout Americains, 
Debout les armes a main. 


L’OUTRAGE. 
De Baltimore a Charleston, 


De Richmont a Montgomery, 


Le grand drapeau de Washington 
Partout il fut souillie, flétri, 
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Du Fort Sumpter vengeons I’outrage 
Et en la sol de Virginie 

Sachions montrer notre courage 
En digne fils de la Patrie. 


L’ ASSASSINAT. 


Le Sud in horrible furie 
Du POIGNARD DE LA TRAHISON. 
Pergant le coeur de la Patrie 
Proclamea la SECESSION. 
Mais le President héroique 
Et l’Autorité, le Sénat, 
Sauront sauver la République 
Et cet infame Assassinat. 


LE TRIOMPHE. 


Gloire a ton nom, libre Amérique, 
Gloire a tes vaillant défenseurs 
Ils sauveront la République, 
Terrasseront tes oppresseurs. 
Ils volent tous a la victoire, 
Pour l’Union des Etats Unis. 
Ils reviendront couverts de gloire 
Et les traitres SERONT PwuNIs. 


The “ ouvrier-estampeur” was sufficiently energetic, but his song 
never became the Franco-American “ Marseillaise.” 

As the war dragged its slow length along, demanding greater and 
greater sacrifices, and with its days of repulse and defeat for the 
Union armies, the feeling of universal enthusiasm gave way to dis- 
couragement, and there were not wanting in New York, among its 
heterogeneous population, elements of bitterness which culminated in 
the deadly and shameful outbreak of the draft riots. This feeling 
manifested itself in the street ballads, not so conspicuously as the 
previous enthusiasm, but enough to have attracted the attention of 
those who were watching the signs of popular feeling. ‘“Copper- 
headism” had its bards as well as loyalty, although they were much 
fewer in number, and they cannot be omitted in an account of the 
folk-songs of the civil war. A rude jingle entitled “ Johnny Fill Up 
The Bowl” gave the popular expression to this feeling : — 


Abram Lincoln, what yer "bout ? 
Hurrah, hurrah. 

Stop this war, for it’s played out, 
Hurrah, hurrah. 


Abram Lincoln, what yer "bout ? 

Stop this war, for it’s played out. 
We 'll all drink stone-blind, 
Johnny fill up the bowl. 
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The pages of the dime song-books at this time contained a num- 
ber of songs in opposition to the draft, expressing hatred to the ne- 
gro, and a demand for the stoppage of the war, of which the follow- 
ing is an example : — 


THE BEAUTIES OF CONSCRIPTION. 


And this the “ people’s sovereignty,” 
Before a despot humbled, 
Lies in the dust ’neath power unjust, 
With crown and sceptre crumbled. 
Their brows distained — like felons chained 
To negroes called “ their betters,” 
Their whinings drowned in “ Old John Brown,” 
Poor sovereigns wearing fetters. 
Hurrah for the Conscription, 
American Conscription ! 
Well have they cashed old Lincoln's drafts, 
Hurrah for the Conscription ! 


Some think the hideous spectacle 
Should move the heart to sadness, 
That fetters ought — oh silly thought ! — 
Sting freemen’s hearts to madness. 
When has the stock of Plymouth rock 
Been melted to compunction ? 
As for Provos, the wide world knows 
That chaining is their function. 
Hurrah for the Conscription, 
American Conscription, 
And for the stock of Plymouth rock, 
Whence sprung this new Conscription ! 


What matter if you ’re sandwiched in 
A host of sable fellows, 
Well-flavored men, your kith and kin, 
As Abe and Sumner tell us ? 
Is not the war — this murder — for 
The negro, nolens volens ? 
For every three now killed of ye 
There ’s just a negro stolen. 
And then ye have Conscription, 
American Conscription. 
Your blood must flow for this, you know. 
Hurrah for the Conscription ! 


The songs written by the soldiers and sailors themselves, descrip- 
tive of their engagements, or incidents of camp and march, or ex- 
pressing their feelings, were not many, either in folk-ballads or 
finished poetry. Major J. W. De Forrest's powerful verses, “In 
Louisiana,” are almost the only specimen of the latter, and there 
are but few of the ruder ballads. It may have been because the sol- 
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diers and sailors were too much occupied, and that the life in camp 
and on shipboard was not favorable to poetical reverie, although 
there were many hours on picket or watch which might have been 
thus employed; but the fact remains that there was more carving of 
bone rings than of verses, and more singing than writing in the army 
and navy. There was not an absolute dearth, however, and the sol- 
diers and sailors sometimes told their own stories or expressed their 
own feelings in verse. One of the best of these was written during 
the early days of the war by H. Millard, a member of Company A, 
Seventy-first Regiment, concerning the march from Annapolis to 
the Junction, and has the genuine flavor of soldiership as well as a 
fine spirit of camaraderie. It is entitled “Only Nine Miles to the 
Junction :” — 


The Rhode Island boys were posted along 
On the road from Annapolis station, 
As the Seventy-First Regiment, one thousand strong, 
Went on in defence of the nation. 
We’d been marching all day in the sun’s scorching ray, 
With two biscuits each as a ration, 
When we asked Gov. Sprague to show us the way, 
And “ How many miles to the Junction?” 
How many miles — how many miles, 
And how many miles to the Junction ; 
When we asked Gov. Sprague to show us the way, 
And “ How many miles to the Junction ?” 


The Rhode Island boys cheered us on out of sight, 

After giving the following injunction: 
“ Just keep your courage, you "Il come out all right, 

For it’s only nine miles to the Junction.” 

They gave us hot coffee, a grasp of the hand, 
Which cheered and refreshed our exhaustion ; 

We reached in six hours the long-promised land, 
For ’t was only nine miles to the Junction. 


There were not many attempts to describe the battles in which 
the soldiers took part, and they were left to the poets, who did not 
see them, and had to depend, not very successfully, upon their im- 
agination. There was, however, a ballad of the Seven Days’ Fight 
before Richmond, evidently written by a soldier, and of some force 
and vigor. It begins: — 

Away down in old Virginny many months ago, 
McClellan made a movement and made it very slow. 
The Rebel Generals found it out and pitched into our rear 
They caught the very devil, for they found old Kearney there. 
In the old Virginny low-lands, low-lands, 
The old Virginny low-lands, low. 


The bard details the fights as though they were a succession of 
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Union victories, and concludes with a defence of General McClel- 
lan :— 

Now all you politicians a word I have for you, 

Just let our little Mac alone, for he is tried and true ; 

For you have found out lately that he is our only hope, 

For twice he saved the Capitol, likewise McDowell and Pope. 

The enthusiasm aroused by General McClellan among the rank 
and file of the Army of the Potomac had no counterpart in regard 
to any other commander, was proof against failure and defeat, and 
lingered, to a certain extent, even to the close of the war. His re- 
moval caused a great deal of indignation, and called out a good many 
protests, and appeals for his restoration. A song, “Give Us Back 
Our Old Commander,” was a good deal sung at the time :— 

Give us back our old Commander, 
Little Mac, the people’s pride ; 
Let the army and the nation 
In their choice be satisfied. 
With McClellan as our leader, 
Let us strike the blow anew; 
Give us back our old Commander, 
He will see the battle through. 
Give us back our old Commander, 
Let him manage, let him plan; 
With McClellan as our leader, 
We can wish no better man. 


The very rollicking and nonsensical chorus of “Bummers Come 
and Meet Us,” belongs to this period, and was almost as popular as 
“John Brown’s Body,” fulfilling amply and simply the conditions for 
relieving the lungs. Like the sailors’ “ shantees” and the planta- 
tion choruses, it was capable of indefinite extension and improvisa- 
tion. The following is a specimen of its construction : — 


McClellan is our leader, we ’ve had our last retreat, 

McClellan is our leader, we ’ve had our last retreat, 

McClellan is our leader, we ‘ve had our last retreat, 
We'll now go marching on. 


Say, brothers, will you meet us, 
Say, brothers, will you meet us, 
Say, brothers, will you meet us, 

As we go marching on? 


The girls we left behind us, boys, our sweethearts in the North, 

The girls we left behind us, boys, our sweethearts in the North, 

The girls we left behind us, boys, our sweethearts in the North, 
Smile on us as we march. 


Oh sweethearts, don’t forget us, 
Oh sweethearts, don’t forget us, 
Oh sweethearts, don’t forget us, 
We ’ll soon come marching home. 
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A seaman on board the Vandalia, one of the ships engaged in the 
capture of Port Royal, wrote a description of the engagement, which 
has considerable of the light of battle in it. It is entitled : — 


THE PORT ROYAL DANCE. 


Behold our glorious banner floats gayly in the air, 
But four hours hence base traitors swore we could not plant it there ; 
But brave Dupont he led us on to fight the vaunting foe, 
And soon the rebel standard was in the dust laid low. 
Whack row de dow, 
How are you, old Port Royal? 
Whack row de dow, 
How are you, Secesh ? 


When we were seen advancing they laughed with foolish pride, 

And said that soon our Northern fleet they ’d sink beneath the tide ; 
And with their guns trained carefully they waited our advance, 

And the gallant Wabash soon struck up the music of the dance. 


The Susquehanna next in line delivered her broadside, 

With deadly aim each shot was sent and well each gun was plied ; 
And still our gallant ships advanced, and each one, as she passed, 
Poured in her deadly messengers, and the foe fell thick and fast. 


Each ship advanced in order, each captain wore a smile, 
Until the famed Vandalia brought up the rear in style, 
And as our guns were shortest we balanced to the right, 
And brought us to the enemy the closest in the fight. 


Then round the room (Port Royal bay) we took a Highland Fling, 
And showed them in Fort Walker what loud music we could sing. 
And then we poured in our broadsides that brought their courage low, 
And o’er the rebel batteries soon our Union flag did flow. 


Three cheers for gallant Haggerty, he led us safely through ; 
And three for our loved Whiting, he is the real true blue. 
Success to every officer who fought with us that day; 
Together may we pass unscathed through many a gallant fray. 


A health to every gallant tar who did his duty well, 

Peace to the ashes of the dead who nobly fighting fell. 

*T was in a glorious cause they died, the Union to maintain. 
We who are left, when called upon, will try it o’er again. 


Some of the disagreeable features of a soldier's duty and camp 
life were dealt with by the soldiers in the spirit of humorous exag- 
geration, which was as much an evidence of high spirits as the en- 
thusiastic choruses. A camp poet thus relieves his feelings in regard 
to the exercise of “double quick :” — 


Since I became a volunteer things have went rather queer ; 
Some say I'm a three months’ man, and others a three years’ volunteer. 
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With plenty of likes and dislikes to all I have to stick; 
There 's plenty of pork, salt horse, and plenty of Double-Quick. 
Oh, I’m miserable, 1 ’m miserable, 
To all I "ll have to stick. 
The old salt horse is passable, 
But d——n the Double-Quick. 


If a friend should call to see you the men have a pretty game, 
They call him paymaster, obstacle, or some such kind of a name. 
They chase him around the camp; it’s enough to make him sick 
To try and teach him discipline by giving him Double-Quick. 


You may feel rather hungry, almost in a starving state, 

And you wish to get your dinner first, all ready with your plate; 
There 's always others just the same, waiting for the lick ; 

To be the twentieth one, you must travel Double-Quick. 


Once upon every Sunday to church you must always go, 
Your bayonet by your side in case you should meet the foe ; 
And when the service was ended it was called the moral trick 
To drive you back to your camp at a pleasant Double-Quick. 


Each day there are just twelve roll-calls to keep you in the camp; 
If off three rods the bugle sounds, back you will have to tramp, 
And, if you chance to miss, why, you are a poor, gone chick, — 
Fourteen bricks in your knapsack, and four hours Double-Quick. 


Now, all you chaps who would enlist, don’t leap before you look, 
And, if you wish to fight for the Union, go on your own hook, 
For, if a soldier you become, it will be your last kick, 

To the devil you will surely be drove headlong Double-Quick. 


The Southern poetry of the civil war was even more rhetorical 
and stilted than that of the North. Its literary culture was more 
provincial, and its style a great deal more inflated and artificial. It 
was the “foemen” that were to meet instead of the enemy, and 
“gore” instead of blood that was to be shed; and there was a great 
deal about the “clank of the tyrant’s chain,” and the “ blood-stained 
sword,” and such other fuliginous figures of speech. Sometimes 
there was a good deal of force behind this sounding rhetoric, as in 
Henry Timrod’s “A Call to Arms” and in James R. Randall’s 
“There’s Life in the Old Land Yet,” but for the most part it had 
an air of bombast and turgidity, which would have given a false im- 
pression in regard to the real spirit of determination among the 
Southern people, if one had only judged by its inflated expression. 
The pages of the “Southern Amaranth,” and other collections of 
rebel poetry, give the impression of having been written by school- 
boys, and contain little but sophomoric rhetoric of the most sound- 
ing and inflated description. That it had a fiery energy and an 
invincible determination behind it was abundantly shown, but the 
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voice of the South in its polite literature was one of inflated extrav- 
agance. Nevertheless it produced the most manly and vigorous song 
of the whole war in Dr. J. W. Palmer's “ Stonewall Jackson’s Way ;” 
and some verses appeared in a Richmond paper in 1861, entitled 
“Call All,” which have a fiery energy and directness unsurpassed, 
and were in the genuine language of the people : — 


CALL ALL. 


Whoop ! the Doodles have broken loose, 
Roaring around like the very deuce. 

Lice of Egypt, a hungry pack ; 

After ’em, boys, and drive ‘em back, 


Bull-dog, terrier, cur, and fice, 

Back to the beggarly land of ice. 
Worry ’em, bite ‘em, scratch and tear, 
Everybody and everywhere. 


Old Kentucky is caved from under; 
Tennessee is split asunder, 
Alabama awaits attack, 

And Georgia bristles up her back. 


Old John Brown is dead and gone, 
Still his spirit is marching on, — 
Lantern-jawed, and legs, my boys, 
Long as an ape’s from Illinois. 


Want a weapon? Gather a brick, 
A club or cudgel, a stone or stick, 
Anything with a blade or butt, 
Anything that can cleave or cut; 


Anything heavy, or hard, or keen ; 
Any sort of slaving machine; 
Anything with a willing mind 

And the steady arm of a man behind. 
Want a weapon? Why, capture one ; 
Every Doodle has got a gun, 


Belt and bayonet, bright and new. 
Kill a Doodle and capture two! 


Shoulder to shoulder, son and sire, 
All, call all! to the feast of fire, 
Mother and maiden, child and slave, 
A common triumph or a single grave. 


The street ballad did not exist in the South, so far as I can dis- 
cover, and the popular song-books were very few in comparison with 
those of the North. There were some, however, printed on discol- 
ored paper, and with worn-out type. Among them were “The New 
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Confederate Flag Songster,” S. C. Griggs, Mobile; “The General 
Lee Songster,” John C. Schreiner & Son, Macon and Savannah ; 
“The Jack Morgan Songster,” compiled by a captain in General 
Lee’s army ; and “ Songs of Love and Liberty,” compiled by a North 
Carolina lady, Raleigh, 1864. Like the Northern song-books, they 
contained an admixture of the popular negro melodies with the 
songs of the war, and there are but few instances of any genuine and 
native expression. The song which gave the title to “The Jack 
Morgan Songster,” however, has a good deal of force and vigor, and 
was evidently written by the camp fire. It is entitled “ Three Cheers 
for our Jack Morgan :” — 


The snow is in the cloud, 
And night is gathering o’er us, 
The winds are piping loud, 
And fan the flame before us. 
Then join the jovial band, 
And tune the vocal organ, 
And with a will we ’ll all join in 
Three cheers for our Jack Morgan. 


(Chorus.) Gather round the camp fire, 

Our duty has been done, 

Let's gather round the camp fire 
And have a little fun. 

Let’s gather round the camp fire, 
Our duty has been done, 

’T was done upon the battle-field, 
Three cheers for our Jack Morgan. 


Jack Morgan is his name, 
The peerless and the lucky; 
No dastard foe can tame 
The son of old Kentucky. 
His heart is with his State, 
He fights for Southern freedom ; 
His men their General’s word await, 
They ‘ll follow where he 'll lead ’em. 


He swore to free his home, 
To burst her chains asunder, 
With sound of trump and drum 
And loud Confederate thunder. 
And in the darksome night, 
By light of homestead’s burning, 
He puts the skulking foe to flight, 
Their hearts to wailings turning. 


The dungeon, dark and cold, 
Could not his body prison, 
Nor tame a spirit bold 
That o’er reverse had risen. 
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Then sing the song of joy, 


Our toast is lovely woman, 
And Morgan he’s the gallant boy 
To plague the hated foeman. 


The tone of the Southern songs was not only a good deal more 
ferocious and savage than that of those of the North, but there were 
fewer indications of that spirit of humor which pervaded the North- 
ern camps, and found expression in the soldiers’ songs. There is, 
however, one Southern piece of verse, descriptive of the emotions of 
the newly drafted conscript, which has an original flavor of comical- 
ity, although evidently inspired by the spirit of ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle:” — 


THE VALIANT CONSCRIPT. 


How are you, boys? I’m just from camp, 
And feel as brave as Cesar ; 

The sound of bugle, drum and fife, 
Has raised my Ebenezer. 

I’m full of fight, odds shot and shell, 
I'll leap into the saddle, 

And when the Yankees see me come, 
Lord, how they will skedaddle ! 


Hold up your head, up, Shanghai, Shanks, 
Don’t shake your knees and blink so, 

It is no time to dodge the act ; 
Brave comrades, don’t you think so? 


I was a ploughboy in the field, 
A gawky, lazy dodger, 
When came the conscript officer 
And took me for a sodger. 
He put a musket in my hand, 
And showed me how to fire it; 
I marched and countermarched all day; 
Lord, how I did admire it! 


With corn and hog fat for my food, 
And digging, guarding, drilling, 

I got as thin as twice-skimmed milk, 
And was scarcely worth the killing. 

And now I’m used to homely fare, 
My skin as tough as leather, 

I do guard duty cheerfully 
In every kind of weather. 


I 'm brimful of fight, my boys, 
I would not give a “ thank ye” 
For all the smiles the girls can give 
Until I've killed a Yankee. 
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High private is a glorious rank, 
There’s wide room for promotion ; 
I'll get a corporal’s stripes some day, 

When fortune ’s in the notion. 


’T is true I have not seen a fight, 
Nor have I smelt gunpowder, 

But then the way I ’ll pepper ‘em 
Will be a sin to chowder. 

¢ A sergeant’s stripes I now will sport, 

Perhaps be color-bearer, 

And then a captain — good for me— 
I'll be a regular tearer. 


I'll then begin to wear the stars, 
And then the wreaths of glory, 

Until the army I command, 
And poets sing my story. 

Our Congress will pass votes of thanks 
To him who rose from zero, 

The people in a mass will shout, 
Hurrah, behold the hero! 

(Fires his gun by accident.) 

What ’s that ? oh dear! a boiler ’s burst, 
A gaspipe has exploded, 

Maybe the Yankees are hard by 
With muskets ready loaded. 

On, gallant soldiers, beat °em back, 
I'll join you in the frolic, 

But I ’ve a chill from head to foot, 
And symptoms of the colic. 


The spirit of the Southern women is well known to have been as 
vigorous and determined as that of their brothers, and the sacrifices 
which they were compelled to make were much more severe and 
general than at the North. They had been dependent upon the 
North and foreign countries for clothing and the luxuries of the 
household, and when these sources of supply were cut off by the war 
and the blockade, they had to make and sew their own homespun 
dresses, and forego all the delights of fashion and adornment. The 
sacrifices and devotion of the daughters of the South were sung in 
turgid rhetoric, like the threats and appeals of the men, but here is 
a genuine voice, evidently a woman’s own, which speaks for her sis- 
ters in their homelier trials, as well as in their deeper emotions : — 


THE SOUTHERN GIRL’S SONG. 


Oh, yes, I am a Southern girl, 
And glory in the name, 

And boast it with far greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame. 


VOL. V. — NO. 19. 20 
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We envy not the Northern girl 
With robes of beauty rare, 

Though diamonds grace her snowy neck 
And pearls bedeck her hair. 


Hurrah, hurrah, 
For the sunny South so dear. 
Three cheers for the homespun dress 
That Southern ladies wear ! 


The homespun dress is plain, I know, 
My hat’s palmetto, too, 

But then it shows what Southern girls 
For Southern rights will do. 

We have sent the bravest of our land 
To battle with the foe, 

And we will lend a helping hand ; 
We love the South, you know. 


Now, Northern goods are out of date, 
And since old Abe’s blockade, 

We Southern girls can be content 
With goods that ’s Southern made. 

We sent our sweethearts to the war, 
But, dear girls, never mind, 

Your soldier love will ne'er forget 
The girl he left behind. 


The soldier is the lad for me, 
A brave heart I adore ; 

And when the sunny South is free, 
And when the fight is no more, 

1 ll choose me then a lover brave 
From out the gallant band ; 

The soldier lad I love the best 
Shall have my heart and hand. 


The Southern land ’s a glorious land, 
And has a glorious cause ; 
Then cheer, three cheers for Southern rights 
And for the Southern boys. 
We'll scorn to wear a bit of silk, 
A bit of Northern lace ; 
And make our homespun dresses up, 
And wear them with such grace. 


And now, young men, a word to you: 
If you would win the fair, 

Go to the field where honor calls 
And win your lady there. 

Remember that our brightest smiles 
Are for the true and brave, 

And that our tears are all for those 
Who fill a soldier’s grave. 
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The folk-songs of the civil war, in which millions were engaged 
and which lasted for four years, do not compare in quality with those 
which much lighter struggles have produced, notably the Jacobite 
rebellion in Scotland. The Americans were not a singing people in 
the bent of their genius, and the conditions of life and civilization 
were not favorable to this form of expression. The newspaper had 
taken the place of the ballad as a means of influencing the public 
mind, and poetry had passed from the people to the literary artists. 
So when the great crisis of the civil war came, affecting all minds 
and all hearts, the people were unfamiliar with this mode of expres- 
sion, and the literary artists had not the power to interpret their feel- 
ings except in their own artificial forms without touching the heart 
or giving vital meaning to the voice. The accident of the combina- 
tion of genius with this sincerity, which produced “La Marseillaise” 
and “ Der Wacht am Rhein,” did not occur, so that the great strug- 
gle is without an equally great song embodying and interpreting 
the spirit of the nation, and whatever fine poems and songs there 
were distinctly fall below this ideal. But in such a struggle the voice 
of the people could not fail to find expression by the means which 
the history of mankind has shown to be the most natural expression 
of emotion and enthusiasm, and their songs, however imperfect, 
either as literature or popular poetry, are the most genuine expres- 
sion of the feelings and thoughts which filled their hearts and minds, 
and have a genuineness which inform the rude or inadequate words, 
and are a most important illustration of the history of that tremen- 


conflict. 
Alfred M. Williams. 
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| RHYMES FROM OLD POWDER-HORNS. 


Il. 


Since the first paper on old powder-horns appeared in the Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, April—June, 1889, Mr. Rufus A. Grider 
has greatly enlarged his collection of drawings, and a large number 
. of these will be in the government exhibition at Chicago. He has . 
. now over four hundred of these curious and beautiful examples of an 
article now but little used. 

. They have attracted attention abroad. In the “ New World Book 
List, Bristol, Old England,” 1890, a “ powder-horn used by a_ back- 
woodsman in Georgian times, engraved with map, etc., illustrating 
New York State,” is advertised for $30, and the description is for- 
tified by quotations from my former article. From the description, 
I hardly think this the one on which a late English historical work 
is based, entitled “ Appendiculz Historice; or, Shreds of History 
hung on a Horn. By Fred. W. Lucas.” This was issued in Lon- 
don in 1891, and comprised sketches of the old French war. The 
class of geographical horns is comparatively large, yet differing much 
in details as forts rose and fell. Most of them are of New York, 
. though they sometimes embrace a much larger field, and occasion- 
ally quite a different one. As before, these will enter but inciden- 

tally into this paper. 

The rhymes of the colonial period seldom appear on the powder- 
horns of the Revolution, but I have a few before me. One instance 
occurs at Syracuse, N. Y., where the inscription is, — 

Silas Hoskins his horn 
: Made at N York Sept 12, 1776 
_ & Sent to him A Present by his 
: Father, 
I Powder with, My brother ball. 
A hero Like. Do Conquer all. 
Success to America. 
One at Ipswich, Mass., varies a little, but is somewhat older, so that 
the patriotic wish is not expressed : — 
I Powder, With My Brother Ball 
f Most. Hero-Like Doth Conquer All. 
: Jonathan Clark Lewis his. horn made. 
By J. G. Febr the 27. 1773. 

I met with another in Syracuse, which I drew and described for 
Mr. Grider, and which belongs to a grandson of the maker, for many 
of these horns are heirlooms. This reads : — 

Solomon X plant X his 
horn x Made X at XK OsweGotchie 
in X Canada X September: ye 14 1760. 
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Mr. Plant told me that his grandfather was quite young when he 
served as a soldier, and he supposed him mistaken in dating this in 
Canada. Up to that date, however, the entire St. Lawrence be- 
longed to the French, and it is properly dated just after the capture 
of the French post near Ogdensburgh, N. Y. Oswegatchie is still 
locally pronounced Oswegotchee. 

My daughter sent me a drawing of a fine horn belonging to the 
Rev. Dr. Montague, of Colorado Springs, Colo. It is one of the No. 
4 horns, of which I have seen several. In an ellipse is, ‘* Made 
At Charlestown July 5, A D. ’759 By Richard Montague.” In large 
and finer letters elsewhere is engraved, “ Richard Montague. N° 4 
May 28" 1759. R. M.” It has also the lines, “I powder,” etc., and 
the names of some of the birds which appear in other parts. Major 
Montague had artistic ability, and “ descendants of the major remem- 
ber seeing in their childhood blue and white coverlets woven by his 
hands in various figures, such as vines, cows, etc.”” He served in the 
French war, and when he joined the American army, just before the 
battle of Bunker Hill, he told his wife that, “if the Lord would for- 
give him for fighting seven years for the king, he would fight against 
him the rest of his life.” ; 

Among the horns I have drawn in Syracuse is one with a double 
date, 1761 and 1776. It appears to have been made in the former 
year, judging from the designs upon it. A strip, from end to end, is 
left above the general surface, and on this is the couplet, — 

Now is the time ye Hearts nf Oak 
To give our foes a fatal Strke. 

One relating to the battle of Ticonderoga, and probably used in it, 
has a statistical interest, as it gives the British loss in that disastrous 
engagement, on which historians have disagreed : — 

AX D X July X ye 2 X 1758 X Hezekiah 

Ford X His K Horn X July & ye 8 XK 1758 X 

Ticonerogue X Fight X Began X at 

Ten X A X and X Ended X at X Five Acolock 

and Their Was X Killed andx Wounded 
2844. 

Three powder-horns, for as many soldiers, were apparently made 
by the same person, and the Williams horn has been described be- 
fore. On General Putnam’s the lines run as follows :— 

When Bows & weighty Spears were usd in Fight 
twere nervous Limbs Declard a man of might 
But now Gunpowdr Scorns such Strength to own 


And Heroes not by Limbs but souls are shown. 
WAR 


Capt Israel Putnam. 


This has also “A plan of the stations From Albany to Lake 
George ;” “the River ;” “the Road.” 
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The third of these is in Salem, Mass., and the lines follow the in- 
scription, which reads, “ David Baldwin, Esq’. his horn made at Fort 
W™ Henery Oct” ye 18th, 1756.” 

A fine Revolutionary horn was “ Made by Micah Briard,” and 
bears the further inscription :— 

Lieut Ezra Beaman X his horn 
Made X at X Fox X Poynt X so ; calld x 
In X Dorchester X September X 

The 30 ye 1775 X in X Thomas Gage’s 
War who came to Boston ye Americans 
For to enslave and take their Rights 
Away. 

Though dated some months later, this is reputed to have been 
carried at Bunker Hill, a claim not always to be allowed. One, how- 
ever, dug up at Bunker Hill, is now in South Boston. The inscrip- 
tion suggests modern socialism, or something more, — “ Jonathan x 
Gardner X His X Horn 1776. Liberty and Property X or Death.” 
Soldiers are marching in a line, and there are other well-drawn 
figures. 

Another, owned by Col. David H. Gilman, of Tamworth, N. H., 
has a simple and quaint inscription : “ David Gilman His Horn mead 
August the 6.1759. Asoforth.” This has many figures. Gilman 
served under Washington in Braddock’s army. 

Perhaps most of the more western hunters and soldiers would 
have contented themselves with “A so forth,” as Boone and his 
kinsmen thought simple initials quite enough, but these did not 
satisfy William Whitley, who went from Virginia to Kentucky in 
1775. His powder-horn now belongs to a granddaughter living in 
Crab Orchard, Ky. The lines are :— 


Wm. Whitley I am your horn 

The truth I Love a lie I Scorn 

Fill me with best of powder 

Ile make your rifle Crack the Lowder 
See how the dread terrifick ball 
Make Indians bleed and toreys fall 
You with powder Ile Suply 

For to defend your Liberty. 


A very remarkable powder-horn belongs to Mrs. Elias Chellis, 
Claremont, Sullivan County, N. Y. It is inscribed, “Geo X Odiorne. 
Anno Domini 1776,” but is said to have been made three years ear- 
lier. An English peer holds a prostrate woman by the arm, a doctor 
grasps her feet, and another takes her by the throat with his left 
hand, pouring tea into her mouth with his right. The “ Boston Port 
Bill” protrudes from his pocket. The woman is America, and be- 
side her head Liberty turns away weeping. Soldiers stand around, 
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and under the group is the legend, “ The Able Doctor or America 
Swallowing The Bitter Draught.” Above are ships inscribed, “ Bos- 
ton Cannonaded.”” There are several groups of a different char- 
acter, all finely done. The principal part of this group is on the 
title-page of the “N. Eng? Almanack for 1777,” and this makes it 
probable that it was engraved in the year in which it was dated. 

Although many geographical horns were made by Sullivan’s men, 
in the Indian campaign of 1779, I have seen a representation of but 
one, which was probably made at the camp at Honeoye, but finished 
and dated later. It is inscribed, “ John Coon, His Horn, 1780.” 
Among the Indian names are Caugua (Cayuga), Waygo (Owego) 
Scutchquag, Tioga, and Chemung. 

One owned at Downington, Ohio, has on it, “ James Hill. His 
Horn 1774.”’ As preceding the Revolution, this retains the British 
arms. ‘A Couple of Jack Tars,” is the sentence below two sailors; 
“Mister Nathan! Low,” is beneath a gentleman and lady; and some 
of the animals are labelled, as “ The Moose,” “ The Bear,” “The 
Rabit.” On some other horns the initials of the animals’ names 
appear. 

One at Springfield, Mass., has “ Liberty,” under a liberty tree. 
Also, “ Nathan Plumer His Horn made by him, 1777.” On this par- 
ties of soldiers are beginning to fire at each other. 

A fine powder-horn appears in “ Lossing’s Historical Record,” 
1873. It is thus inscribed : — 


Elnathan Ives His Horn 

Made at Lake George. September ye 22¢ A. D. 1758. 
I powder With My Brother Baul. 

A Hero like do Conquer All. 

Steel not this Horn for Fear of Shame 

For on it is the Oners Name. 

Roos is Red the Grass is Green 

The Days Are past Which I have Seen. 


Among those in the possession of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety is one with somewhat of a clerical air, — “ Parson Marther His 
Horn Made at Lake George October 13th ye 1758.” The decora- 
tions are a sloop and flowers. The “ fighting‘ parson’s” name natu- 
rally recalls the old New England worthies, Cotton and Increase 
Mather, but may have had nothing to do with the family. 

A horn preserved by the family at Hopkinton, N. H., has a sol- 
dier’s record of his battles, though with one date misplaced: “ Cap* 
x Iohn X Hale X of Hopkinton x N x H &X Stark’s Regt. Bunker 
x Hill x Long Island X 1776: June 17 X 1775. Saratoga X 1777.” 
These may have been added from time to time, for the natural infer- 
ence is that the horn went with him through the war. 
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Without rhyme or extended expression, a single word sometimes 
reveals the patriotic feelings of the soldier, as in “George Morley 
his horn Charles Tun Camp No 3 Dec" ye 17 A. D. 1775,” where 
the word “ Liberty ” showed the motive which had brought him to 
the camp before Boston. Others had more to say, as “ William X 
Hardy X 1776 His X Powder X Horn X made October 30 — at X 
Mount X Independance X in X defence xX of X Americain Liberty. 
M. I. Hand.” 

One interesting example has the only perspective view of Fort 
William Henry, with the sentry box outside, and a boat towing the 
sloop toward the island opposite. The inscription is, “ Michael. B. 
Goldthwait. horn. 1756. At Fort W™ henry Octo¥ 2 A.D.” The 
fort was captured the following year. 

Another, now at Canaan Centre, N. H., has an unusual couplet :— 

What I contain shall freely go 

to bring a haughty tyrant low. 
The first owner had his name engraved: “ John Calfe His Horn 
made at Mount Independence Apl. 1777.” It has a fine plan of Fort 
Ticonderoga, on which the maker looked down, with “Citadel,” 
“ Battery,” “ Bridge,” “‘ Ty Fort,” “Way to Mills,” “ French Lines,” 
and “South Bay.” 

The Spencer family, of Laconia, N. H., preserved an ancestor's 
powder-horn. It reads: — 

Hobart Spencer’s Horn X Dated — 

Crown Point X Novr 1 X 1759. 

Men of might they take Delight 

In gun & sword that they may fight. 
Cavalry and infantry are engaged in battle, and there are other 
figures. 

One now in Nebraska has on the bottom “ Harmon Stebens,” and 
“H. Stebens” on the side. The earlier inscription is, “1779 John 
Graham* Captn.”” It is a geographical horn, having West Point on 
it, and some spirited scenes. There is also a trophy on one side, 
with “ United we Stand, Devided . we. fall. Honours of War.” 

One, of the last war with Great Britain, has an eagle pecking at a 
lion, and the legend, “ The great American Eagle gets away with the 
little British Lion. 1814.” Others have like sarcasms. 

Some horns have the original inscriptions added to by later hands, 
as in the concluding words of the following: ‘‘ Jabez x Rockwell x 
of X Ridgebury, Conn. His Horn X made X in X Camp X at X 
Valley x Forge X first X used X at X Monmouth X June 28, 1778 X 
& Last X at Yorktown, 1781. May it be sacredly kept is the wish 
of his Grandson Charles F. Rockwell.” The change of style is 


evident. 
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The Connecticut Historical Society has one with this recent in- 
scription: “ This horn was made during one of his College vacations 
by Capt. Nathan Hale The Martyr Spy. the animal from which it 
was taken was raised by Hale’s father. Bequethed by Wm. Roderick 
Lawrence 1856 to the Conn. Hist! So. at Hartford.” The horn is 

lain. 
: A Revolutionary horn, long in possession of a Scotch family in 
Canada, was taken from an American soldier. The inscription is: 
“ Liberty or Death 1779. Iohn Humphris August 19. Death before 
Dishonor.” 

Occasionally an inscription is puzzling, as in the one of “I. S. 1776. 
Iohn smith Sanborn In kennsin.” This has also, “The Rode To 
Crown Poynt. E. D.C.” There are perplexing words, too, in one 
“made at Camp Sep 22.. 1758. Lake george 1758. Ezra Dodge. Wise 
men wonder Great men Invent and Fools Believe. 

Steel not this horn For Fear of Sham 


For on it Has the oner’s naim. 
Hard Times I find.” 


There is also a sloop marked “ 163 Tyn,” and over it, “ Called the 
George At Lake. A Sloop made Fac x m Ert of hala.” This may 
refer to a sloop previously sunk at the head of Lake George. 
Sometimes there was an attempt at a puzzle. One horn has, in Old 
English capitals, “ John Bunker, Owner, Nantucket, 5810,” he being 
evidently a Freemason. Then comes a file of soldiers marching : 
“ American Volunteers. Liberty or Death.” Below are two lines in 
cipher : — 
Thq4’ S472 728 192 £446s 38 d3sg53s2, 
Wh28 th45 9214 th3s 62198 t4 bz w3s2. 1810. 
The key is simple, the first five numerals representing the vowels ; 
6 is /, and 7, 8,9 are respectively m,n, r. Without the date the 


lines are : — 
Tho’ some men are fools in disguise, 
When thou read this learn to be wise. 


As a further puzzle, there is a circle inclosing the old “three ina 
row,” “ Nine digits Counting fifteen each way.” The maker was also 
a sailor. Whaleboats are “Going to market.’’ A man-of-war is 
“The Chesapeake ;” two square-rigged vessels are the “ Abigail” 
and “ Alknomac.” 

Another expresses a sailor’s admiration: “U. S. Ship Ranger. 
1776. Paul Jonesa hero.” Jones took command of the Ranger in 
June, 1777. 

One in Concord is interesting from its coat of arms. Between the 
lion and the unicorn, on the shield, is ‘“ Liberty,” and on a scroll be- 
neath, “ Successto America.” The crest is a Continental soldier, 
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with a drawn sword. There are various spirited scenes, and the in- 
scription is, ‘ John Noyes His Horn.” 

Another has the only reference to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence which I have seen, and belongs to the New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society: “Iohn : Abbot: H: H: 1776: Independence : De‘: 
July:1776.” In this “H:H:” stands for “his horn.” 

Hunters may have been more profane than soldiers, for in all the 
military examples I have seen there is scarcely an approach to this 
vice, and but a suggestion in the following from a New York 


hunter -— 
The man who steals this horn 


Will go to Hell so sure as he is born. 
I. James Fenwick of Ogdensburg 
Did the year of 1817 kill 30 wolf 

10 bear; 15 deer 

and 46 partridges. 


I have mentioned the fact that these powder-horns were not all 
engraved by their owners, even if made by them. In camps and 
forts, artistic ability of this kind would be recognized and in demand, 
and to this fact is due the beauty of some examples. In general, 
however, the maker and engraver were one, and this is often empha- 
sized. Here is an instance : — 

William :: Forsaith: His Powder Horn: made: in Febrvary: The :16: in The 
year :: 1763: made :: By: me: W: F. 

This is well ornamented, and is said to have been made by him 
while a prisoner in Quebec, but the date is later than the capture of 
that fortress. 

These are a few examples from Mr. Grider’s beautiful collection, 
which it has been my privilege several times carefully to examine. 
He certainly has been fortunate in finding so much of real value in 
this curious and long-neglected field. 


W. M. Beauchamp. 
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A MISSISSAGA LEGEND OF NA/NIBOJU: 


Tue following legend of Na’nibdji’ was related in Indian and Eng- 
lish by Allen Salt (Auzozhay), of Parry Island, Ontario, who was a 
member of the Mississaga tribe, formerly resident on Grape Island 
in the Bay of Quinte, but now settled at Alnwick, Northumberland 
County, Ontario. 

Na’nibdji’ was walking along a sandy shore, and after a while he 
became hungry. It was in the fall of the year. He saw something 
moving towards him. It was a bear. He pulled up a sapling, and, 
hiding himself, got ready to club the bear with it. When the latter 
came near enough he killed it with one blow. He then built a fire, 
singed the bear’s hair, and roasted the carcass. When it was suffi- 
ciently roasted, he cut the meat up into small pieces with the inten- 
tion of eating it leisurely. Before he began to eat he was annoyed 
by the squeaking of a tree, to put a stop to which he climbed the 
tree, and, while endeavoring to separate a split crotch, his hand was 
caught in it. While he was trying to get his hand out, a pack of 
wolves ran down to the shore and came towards him: Na’nibdji’ 
kept working hard, trying to release his hand. Meanwhile the wolves 
began to eat his meal, paying no attention to him, although he 
shouted in order to scare them away. When the wolves had eaten 
up all the meat, he got his hand out of the crotch of the tree and 
came down. He found nothing left to eat, except the brain in the 
skull, which, however, he could not get out. So he said: “I will 
change myself into a little snake, and enter the skull to eat the 
brain.” He did so, but when he got through eating he could not 
get out of the skull. So Na’nibdji’ went along the shore without 
seeing, and at last fell into the lake. He swam under the water, and 
when he came up to the surface he heard voices saying: “ There is a 
bear swimming, let us kill him!” There was a chase on the lake. 
When the parties came up they struck the bear on the head, splitting 
it open, whereupon Na’nibdjii’ jumped out and got to the dry land. 
He continued his walk along the shore. The lake was calm, and the 
water began to freeze. Na’nibdjii’ walked on the newly-formed ice, 
and liked the sound the ice made. Hesaw a “fisher” (Martes cana- 
densis) coming towards him. The fisher made up his mind to make 
fun of Na’nibdji’. Running to the shore, he peeled some basswood 
bark, and with it tied two stones, attaching them to his hind legs, so 
that every time he leaped, the stones, falling upon the ice, made a 
sort of musical sound. He then ran towards Na’nibdjii’, who said : 
“Kwé! What are you doing with the basswood on your legs?” 
“ Nothing,” said the fisher; “it being a fine day I thought I would 
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attach the stones to my legs.” The fisher passed Na’nibdji’, mak- 
ing music with the noise of the stones falling upon the newly-formed 
ice. Na’nibdji’ listened to the ice-music for some time, until the 
fisher got out of sight on the lake. He then went ashore, peeled 
basswood bark, tied two stones with it, and, making two holes 
through the lower part of his body, put the bark through and tied it. 
As he walked along, the stones made a loud noise on the ice, which 
at first pleased him. But in course of time the stones made very 
little music on the ice, which caused him to look back. He saw that 
the stones were far behind, and that he was dragging a part of his 
entrails upon the ice. He cut this part off, and threw it on an elm- 
tree, saying : “‘ That will be called by my nephews [that is, the Indians] 
in the future pemdtig [a species of climbing vine]. They will use it 
when they have nothing else for food.” 

This is one of the most interesting episodes of the Na’niboji’ cycle 
of myth-stories. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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NANIBOZHU IN SIOUAN MYTHOLOGY. 


Ar the last annual meeting of this Society, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain 
read an article entitled “ Nanibozhu amongst the Otchipwe, Missi- 
sagas, and other Algonkian Tribes.” ! 

The present writer found that paper full of suggestions, which he 
has utilized in the preparation of the article that he now presents to 
the Society.’ 

Among the Algonkian tribes, as shown by Dr. Chamberlain, Na- 
nibozhu is a single character, easily identifiable. But among the 
Siouan tribes we find myths which tell of several beings, all of whom 
resemble the Nanibozhu or Manabush of the Algonkian family. Of 
these Siouan characters there are three principle ones, which are 
fully differentiated in the myths,—the Rabbit; Ictinike, the great 
enemy of the Rabbit; and Haxige. The other characters referred 
to are the Young Rabbit, the Orphan, Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair, and 
the Badger’s son, the last being called the Badger in part of the 
myth. 

THE RABBIT. 

The Hare or Rabbit is called Mactcifi'ge or Mactcifi'ge i, some- 
times Si¢émaka”, by the Omaha and Ponka tribes; Mactcifi’ge or 
Mactifi’ge by the Kansa; Mactcifi'ya by the Osage; Mactifi’ye by 
the Kwapa ; and Mictcifi'e by the yiwere tribes, the Iowa, Oto, and 
Missouri. The Rabbit is always spoken of as dwelling in a lodge with 
his grandmother, who is said to be Maja™, the Earth Woman, the 
parent of the Indian race. Indian females are her daughters, and 
Indian males her sons; therefore she tells the Rabbit that as all 
Indian females are his mothers, he should consider himself bound 
to aid Indian men, who are his mothers’ brothers, or wacles, as we 
should say. Hence the Rabbit always figures as the friend of the 
Indians. He delivers them from many a tyrant. For example, he 
killed the male Winter or Storm Maker, because that being and his 
wife used to eat human bodies, raising blizzards on purpose to kill 
the Indians, and thus replenish their larder. How different this 
is from what Dr. Chamberlain has found in Schoolcraft respecting 
Wabassa, the Rabbit, who was said to be the spirit of the north 
that gave ice and snow to the hunter! 


1 Four. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. iv. No. xiv., July-September, 1891, pp. 193-213- 

2 In most of the foot-notes throughout this paper the author refers to the origi- 
nal texts of the myths as recorded in his recent work, Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vol. vi. “The Gegiha Language.” By James Owen Dor- 
sey. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1890. 4to, 794 pp. 

8 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 9. 
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The Black Bear people, also, were cannibals, and on that account 
the Rabbit killed all of them but two, a male and a female, from 
whom he took the sense formerly possessed by their nation, condemn- 
ing them to become mere beasts, and restricting them to a diet of 
insects and reptiles! Another myth relates how the Rabbit de 
stroyed a Hill that drew people into its mouth.2 He was the foe of 
Ictinike,® the Deceiver, in the myths of the Omaha and Ponka ; but 
in [2iwere mythology we are told that the Rabbit, or Mictcifi’e, and 
Ictcifi’ke were coworkers for the good of the human race. The first 
L2iwere myth relates how the Muskrat ruled the human race with a 
rod of iron, and had deprived them of all the animals. Therefore 
the Rabbit, with his three allies, Ha”we, the Day, Kéta", the Big 
Turtle, and Ictcifi‘ke, went to the lodge of U-twa-ye, the Muskrat, 
and challenged him to a series of contests. They played various 
games of chance, they ran races, but in every instance the Rabbit 
won the game, and consequently released some of the animals from 
the dominion of the Muskrat. At length the Rabbit found that he 
could not kill the Muskrat because the latter kept his heart in a safe 
place, and it was necessary for that heart to be destroyed before the 
friends of the Indian covld expect to gain a decisive victory. So 
the Rabbit endowed his rabbit-skin bag with life, and told it to rep- 
resent him and continue the contests with the Muskrat. Then the 
Rabbit went to another lodge of the Muskrat, and by deceiving the 
Muskrat’s wife learned from her the secret. He visited the Beaver, 
and by the promise of an axe, that is, sharp teeth, he obtained the loan 
of the Beaver’s heart, which he substituted for the heart of the Musk- 
rat, when the latter heart was shown him by its custodian, the Loon. 
Having gained possession of the Muskrat’s heart, he soon burned it, 
and then the power of the Muskrat was destroyed. The Muskrat 
and his wife became ordinary animals, the muskrats of the present 
day. In the other J diwere myth we have Ha"we, the Day, his twelve 
sons, who were very bad, and his twelve grandsons, who dwelt in a 
lodge at a great distance from his sons. Day left his sons and vis- 
ited his grandsons. While he was there a black man came to the 
lodge, and told the old man to inform his grandsons when they re- 
turned from the hunt that they must go to the village of the black 
men, who were cannibals and magicians, for the purpose of contend- 
ing with them in races, etc. The old man did not deliver the mes- 
sage; so on the next day, while the young men were absent, there 
came two black men with a similar message. On the third day three 


1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 15. 

® Jhid. pp. 25, 32- 

* Ictinike is the egiha (Omaha and Ponka) form, Ictcifi‘ke being the corre- 
sponding iwere (Iowa, Oto, and Missouri) name. 
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black men appeared, and on the fourth day their number had in- 
creased by one. Not till then did the old man question one of his 
grandsons, who had been fasting, and obtained from him an account 
of three of his dreams or visions. He was satisfied with the last 
dream, and then told all of the young men that they must accept the 
challenge of the black men in order to overcome them and save the 
entire human race from destruction. So the thirteen started towards 
the village of black men. They were joined by four persons, Mictciii’e 
the Rabbit, Kréta® the Hawk, Kéta" the Big Turtle, and Ictcifi’ke, 
making seventeen in all who had resolved to deliver the Indians. 
The old man was chosen to contend in a race with one of the black 
men, and, to the surprise of the black men, the old man was the 
winner. There was another contest in swinging, and in that, too, 
the old man was victorious, as he was in each subsequent contest. 
As the rule had been made at the beginning that the loser should 
forfeit his life, at the end of the first contest, the black man who lost 
the race was killed by the Turtle and Ictcifi‘ke ; but he came to life 
again. Therefore the Turtle and his comrade removed the brains 
from the subsequent losers in the contests, and burnt the brains, 
which prevented the revival of any of the black men. Thus all of 
them were destroyed, and the deliverance of the Indian race was 
accomplished. 

Another Omaha myth relates how the Sun formerly dwelt on this 
earth, till he was caught in a trap which had been set for him by the 
Rabbit. When the Rabbit rushed forward and bowed his head as 
he leaned te cut the noose which held the Sun, the latter being 
darted some of his rays at the former, singeing the hair between the 
rabbit’s shoulders. Since then every rabbit has such a singed spot 
on his neck.! 

Although the Rabbit was mysterious (khu-bé, in Zegiha ; wa-ka”, 
in Dakota), his power was sometimes in abeyance, as we learn from 
the myth of the Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear The Rabbit was 
was obliged to run down and kill the wild animals that the Grizzly 
Bear discovered, as the Grizzly Bear in those days was not powerful 
enough to act on the offensive. The Rabbit would have starved had 
not the youngest of the sons of the Grizzly Bear pitied him, bring- 
ing him by stealth a piece of fresh meat every time a buffalo was 
killed. At last the Rabbit thought that it was high time to insist 
on his rights, so he demanded from the Grizzly Bear his share of the 
meat. The Grizzly Bear would not listen to him, and as the Rabbit 
persisted in his demands, the Grizzly Bear rushed on him and rolled 
him over and over in the blood. But before the Rabbit left the 


1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 13. 
Jbid. p. 43 
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scene to return to the lodge of the Grizzly Bear, he managed to se- 
cure a piece of the clotted blood of the slain animal, concealing it 
under his belt. He waited till night, and, when all the other occu- 
pants of the lodge were sound asleep, he addressed the blood, call- 
ing it his son, and ordering it to become a little child, and when he 
had ordered it to advance from infancy, through boyhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood, his commands were obeyed. The final result 
was the Young Rabbit, or the Rabbit’s Son, Mactcifi’ge ijifi’ge of the 
Ponkas. It was the Young Rabbit who killed the Grizzly Bear and 
delivered his father. In the corresponding Dakota myth it is the 
Badger, not the Rabbit, who becomes the servant of the Grizzly Bear, 
and the Bloodclots Boy who kills the Grizzly Bear and delivers his 
father, the Badger. 

Another j%iwere myth is that of the Rabbit and the Grasshop- 
pers. These Grasshopper people were as large as, if not larger than, 
the Indians of that age, and they had deprived the latter of all the 
tobacco in the world. The miserable condition of the Indians ex- 
cited the pity of Maya", the Earth Woman, who induced the Rabbit 
to accompany her to the Grasshopper village. On nearing the vil- 
lage the Rabbit yelled and made an earthquake, thus forcing the 
Grasshoppers to make the Rabbit a present of some tobacco, which 
he handed to his grandmother, who put it into her sack. Again did 
the Rabbit yell, producing another earthquake, and frightening the 
Grasshoppers into making a larger present of tobacco. When the 
Rabbit had yelled the fourth time, the Grasshopper people were sure 
that the world was coming to an end; so each Grasshopper seized 
in haste a mouthful of tobacco and flew away. Since then grass- 
hoppers have been small, and when you seize one he spits tobacco 
juice at you. 

The old Rabbit calls himself “ Si-cé-ma-ka®” in one of the Omaha 
myths, which is a variant of that relating to the Rabbit and the Black 
Bears.1_ The Rabbit deceived his grandmother, whom he had com- 
pelled to dwell in a small lodge apart from his own, making her be- 
lieve that a party of Indians (Pawnees, according to the modern form 
of the myth) were entering his lodge as guests, each visitor calling out 
in Pawnee as he entered, “ Na-wa, Si-cé-ma-ka" re-sha-ru,” that is, 
“Ho, Si¢émaka® the Chief!”? In another myth, of which only a 
fragment has been recorded,’ this Si¢émaka® is represented as disguis- 
ing himself as a deer, and robbing a party of Indian women of their 
cropof beans. After enjoying the beans, he acted rather as Ictinike 
than as the Rabbit, for he deceived the grandmother, playing upon 
her an ugly trick, the nature of which the Indians refused to tell. 

1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 20. 

* bid. P- 577- Jbid. p. 57. 
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According to George Miller (an Omaha), Sigémaka®, the Orphan, 
and the Rabbit must have been identical (é-na-wi”a-ké na® é). Each 
one is spoken of as dwelling in a lodge with his grandmother. The 
old Rabbit is a foe to Ictinike ; so is the Young Rabbit in a Ponka 
myth, the Omaha equivalent of which substitutes the Orphan for 
the Young Rabbit. As we shall see later on, the Orphan was op- 
posed by the Black Man ; and in other myths Ictinike is called the 
Black Man. Up to the present time the writer has found no myth 
in which the Rabbit or “ Great Hare” is associated with a deluge. 

The adventures of the Young Rabbit were told the writer by a 
Ponka.! They resemble those of the Orphan and Ictinike, as related 
by the Omahas.* According to Mr. H. E. Warner, a member of the 
Folk-Lore Society, and a son-in-law of the late S. R. Riggs, the 
myth of the Bloodclots Boy, as told by the Dakotas, has an ending 
which resembles in most particulars the Omaha myth of Hi*qpe- 
aggé, or Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair, each version having the transfor- 
mation of the hero into a dog, his restoration to human form, and 
the punishment of the adversary.® 


THE ORPHAN. 


This person is called Wa-ha”-gi-ci’-ge, or Wa-ha”-gifi-gé, by the 
Omaha and Ponka; and Wo-ni"-qcifi-e by the ]diwere tribes. In a 
myth* which reminds us of one in Grimm’s collection, the hero finds 
a chief's daughter fastened by the shore of a lake, and doomed to 
become the prey of a water monster that had seven heads. By the 
aid of two magic dogs the hero forces the monster to appear, and 
cuts off one head on the first day, two heads on the second (the res- 
cued maiden having been brought back by her father’s soldiers), 
three heads on the third, and the remaining head on the fourth day. 
The victor places the heads in a row on the shore, but cuts out the 
tongues, which he takes to his grandmother. On the last day, after 
the departure of the maiden and the Orphan, the Black Man ap- 
pears, spies the heads, which he takes to his lodge, and then sends 
word to the chief that he must give him the rescued maiden in mar- 
riage, according to a pledge which had been made by the chief, and 
producing the seven heads as proofs of his assertion. The Orphan 
sends one of his two dogs to the chief's lodge, ordering him to seize 
a piece of meat and bring it to him. Part of the provisions for the 
marriage feast being thus snatched by the dog, he is pursued, but 
not overtaken till he has reached his master. By aid of his 


1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. pp. 50-57. 

Ibid. pp. 586-609. 

* Jbid. pp. 161-175; and Four. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. i. No. i. pp. 74, 75. 
* Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. pp. 108, 116. 

VOL. V. — NO. 19. 21 
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magic power, the Orphan makes the soldiers desist from injuring the 
dog ; and he goes to the chief's lodge, attired in fine clothing, and 
carrying the tongues of the slain monster. On seeing the tongues, 
the maiden (who had been forbidden by the Orphan to reveal his 
name) recognizes him, and tells her father that this man is her true 
deliverer. The Black Man is called in, the Orphan and maiden 
having been concealed from view, and closely questioned as to his share 
in the slaughter of the water monster. He persists in claiming the 
victory as his own and the maiden as his wife, until confronted with 
the Orphan and the tongues. The enraged chief orders the Black 
Man to be taken out and burnt alive, and the Orphan wins the chief's 
daughter. 

In the Omaha myth of the Orphan and Ictinike,! the former has 
magic garments which are covered with birds that cry out when 
the Orphan walks. The Orphan shoots at a red bird on the wing, and 
barely misses it. His arrow is claimed by Ictinike. On the second 
day there is another trial, each contestant knowing that he who 
could shoot the red bird would win the chief’s daughter as a wife. 
Again did the Orphan’s arrow graze the red bird, and again did Icti- 
nike claim that arrow as his own. There was a similar occurrence 
on the third day ; but on the fourth day the Orphan’s arrow wounded 
the red bird and brought it to the ground. Ictinike claimed it, and 
as he held what he thought was the bird, the people took him to the 
chief, who gave him his elder daughter in marriage. But the Orphan 
had the bird, having seized it when he pretended to pluck a feather 
from its wing. He went home, changed a hide ring into a buffalo. 
which he killed outside his lodge, and sent some of the meat, with the 
red bird (on the fourth day thereafter), to the lodge of the chief. Thus 
did he win the chief’s second daughter for a wife. Ictinike hated the 
Orphan, and plotted against him. One day they went hunting to- 
gether. Ictinike shot an arrow into a tree, and persuaded the Or- 
phan to climb the tree, but insisting on his removing his magic 
garments, which were laid at the foot of the tree. Ictinike repeated 
some magic words, which made the tree shoot up till it reached one 
of the upper worlds. He donned the Orphan’s garments, and re- 
turned in triumph to the village. By the aid of four birds the Or- 
phan managed to reach this earth again, each bird bearing the Orphan 
on his back from sunrise to sunset, as he circled round and round 
the tree. A magic drum was procured, and the Orphan called all 
the people to a feast. At the first beat of the drum the people 
leaped several feet from the ground. The Orphan, having ordered 
his wife and grandmother to hold him by his belt, struck the drum 
often, each time making the people rise higher in the air, but he 

1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 586. 
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himself was kept down by the women who had grasped his belt. 
At last, all the people of the village, including the chief, his wife, 
and Ictinike, were sent up so high that when they fell to earth the 
concussion killed them. 

There are three versions of the myth of the Orphan and the Buf- 
falo Woman among the Omahas.! The Orphan dwelt with his sister 
and her husband, who were very unkind to him; the Orphan was 
visited one day, in the absence of his sister and brother-in-law, by a 
very beautiful woman, the Buffalo Woman, who instructed him how 
to act and then vanished. He followed her trail, overtook her, mar- 
ried her; was separated from her temporarily by the Buffalo people ; 
they interposed obstacles in the way of the pursuer: first, the great 
water, next, a cafion, then a large tract of land covered with sharp 
thorns, and, finally, they took the Buffalo Woman to the upper world. 
But the Orphan managed to overtake the Buffaloes each day, and 
when he reached the upper world they made no further attempt to 
keep his wife and son from him. 


THE BADGER’S SON.” 


The Badger’s son visited a certain village, where he was enter- 
tained for several days. He repaid their kindness by eloping with 
the chief's daughter. Four soldiers pursued, and they soon overtook 
the girl; but as each one in turn overtook the Badger’s son he pitied 
him, and found some plea for letting him go; the first broke his bow, 
the second his bowstring, the third said that he had hurt his foot, 
and the fourth claimed that he had sprained his ankle. In order to 
escape from the fourth pursuer, the Badger’s son ran into a lodge 
where an Amazon was seated. She brandished her spear, and or- 
dered the intruder to give an account of himself. Her brother, who 
sat near her, persuaded her to marry the stranger. The brother had 
been scalped by four women, whom the Badger’s son undertook to 
find and kill. He was successful, and scalped all four. One had 
white hair, the second red, the third green, and the fourth yellow 
hair. On his way home he fired the grass, making a black smoke. 
He fired other grass, making a red smoke. When very near the 
lodge he fired more grass, which sent up a white smoke. Green 
smoke went up from the fourth fire. Then the Badger’s son and 
his wife had the scalp dance, after which he entered the lodge, 
scraped the crown of his brother-in-law’s head, and clapped on his 
hair which the four women had taken. 


1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. pp. 131, 140, 142. 
2 Jbid. p. 294. 
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ICTINIKE OR ISHTINIKE. 


The Kansa myths speak of this character as Ictcige. The Omaha 
and Ponka myths usually represent Ictinike as the incarnation of 
maliciousness ; but in one Ponka story (that of the deserted children) 
and in two ,9iwere ones (in which he aids the Rabbit and other 
characters), he appears as the friend of the Indians. He is gen- 
erally the Deceiver, the Black Man, who taught the Indians all their 
war customs ; but in one of the | diwere myths, which have already 
been described, he is one of the opponents of the black men. At 
the present day, the Omaha and Ponka apply this name, Ictinike, to 
the monkey. In one Omaha version of the myth of the Raccoons 
and the Crawfish,' an aged Crawfish man warns his people not to 
venture near the recumbent Raccoons, “ because,” said he, “ these 
Ictinike are very cunning.” The Dakota tribes speak of Ikto, 
Iktomi, or Ufiktomi, instead of Ictinike, using that name at the pres- 
ent day to denote the spider. Some of you may remember what a 
Teton Dakota says when he kills a spider: “ Iktémi Tufika™cila, 
Waxi"ya"pi niktepe 16, O Grandfather Spider, the Thunder beings 
have killed you!” The Iowa myths speak of Ictciii/ke as the son 
of Pi, the Sun-god, and as expelled from the upper world by his 
angry father for treating him as Hamdid Noah. The Iowa story, of 
which only a small part was recorded by the late Rev. William Ham- 
ilton, places Ictcifi’‘ke in a canoe with a few animals as his servants. 
The muskrat brings up a little mud between his paws from the sub- 
merged earth, and a bird returns to the canoe with 4 branch on which 
are a few leaves. Ictcifi‘ke removes the leaves, mixes them and the 
twigs with the mud, and scatters the compound over the waters, 
causing the new earth to appear. After this there seems to have 
been a new creation of animals. The Teton stories in the Bushotter 
collection represent Ikto not only as a malicious being, but some- 
times as a clown, “a jolly good fellow.’’ On one occasion the Rab- 
bit turned the tables on him by pretending to teach him how to 
make it snow; but the Rabbit did not reveal the secret that it was 
rabbit s fur, not the hair of Ikto, which was essential to the accom- 
plishment of his desire. The Teton say that it was Ikto who taught 
the animals all their habits. A Santee myth tells how in his rage 
at having been robbed of his dinner, Ufiktomi committed suicide in 
such a manner that only a small and charred part of him remained, 
and this resembled the form of a spider. Some of the Omaha and 
Ponka myths consider Ictinike in the light of an imitator; hence 
appears the reason for the modern application of his name to the 


monkey. It was Ictinike who persuaded the birds to dance around 


him with closed eyes while he sang : — 
1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 315; see, too, p. 310. 
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Hé, wa-da”-be ¢ifi-ké ! Alas for the gazer! 
I-ctcd ji-dé, I-ctcd ji-dé! Red eyes, red eyes! 
I*-be-na® ¢i-‘a~’ni ! Spread your tail feathers ! 
I*-be-na* ¢i-‘a-ni ! Spread your tail feathers ! 


This was addressed to the Turkeys, according to the Omaha ver- 
sion.’ In the Dakota version Ufiktomi sings as follows : — 


I-cté-hmus wa-tcf po! Dance ye with closed eyes! 
Ti-we ya-to”-we tci” If you dare look at me, 
I’-cta ni-c4-pi Your eyes shall be red! 
I’-cta ni-c4-pi kta! ? Your eyes shall be red! 


The Kansa version substitutes the Man in the Moon for Ictinike, 
and the Kansa say that if you look at the moon you can see the man 
and his bag filled with the turkeys. 

To return to the Omaha version: As the birds danced around 
Ictinike, he caught them one by one, twisted their necks, and put 
them into his bag. At length a young Turkey peeped out of the 
corner of one eye, and gave the alarm. The survivors flew off, and 
since then turkeys have had red eyes. The corresponding Dakota 
version says that it was the Ski-ska, or Wood-duck, that peeped, 
and he was punished by having his eyes made green. 

Ictinike was delighted with his good luck,’ and he soon kindled a 
fire, before which he placed the birds on spits to roast. He foolishly 
climbed a tree that had made a creaking noise, and struck at it, only to 
get his arm caught between two limbs, and there he had to remain 
while a gang of wolves devoured his dinner. Off he went in search 
of other prey. He meta Turtle, whom he persuaded to flee to the bluffs 
on account of a great flood which the gods were to send, a flood so vio- 
lent that even turtles would be in danger of death. As the Turtle 
worked his way up the hillside, Ictinike, who had crept in advance, 
rushed on him and struck him a fatal blow on the head. He made a 
fire and covered the Turtle with hot ashes. But as he was very 
sleepy, he thought that he would take a nap while the Turtle was roast- 
ing. Unlucky Ictinike! The Mink passed by, and smelled the odor 
of the Turtle. He removed the Turtle from the ashes, devoured all 
the meat, and then replaced the shell and feet in the ashes, taking 
care to grease the mouth, hands, and stomach of Ictinike before he 
left. On awaking, Ictinike was persuaded that he had eaten a hearty 
meal. His next adventure was with a herd of Elk. He begged 
them to let him become one of them, and at last they consented. 
Sticks were attached to his head and became horns; the heads of 
the cat’s-tail, or 7ypha /atifolia, were rubbed over his body and be- 

1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 60; also, p. 66, which gives Sigemaka™s 


song. 
2 Japi Oaye (a Dakota paper) for December, 1880. 


® Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. pp. 60-69. 
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came elk fur. He was delighted at becoming an elk. But the spirit 
of mischief remained in him; and it was not long before he drew 
the entire herd into an ambuscade. The Indian hunters shot down 
all the Elk but two young ones, a male anda female. These ran 
after Ictinike, but he hurled his horns at them, telling them that 
they should be called A”-pa", £7, thereafter, and he ordered them to 
leave him. 

On another occasion,! Ictinike had a curious adventure with Hé-ga, 
the Buzzard, who agreed to carry him on his back across a river. 
When Hega reached the other shore, he looked around for a hollow 
tree; and when he had found one he tipped one wing, and down 
went Ictinike into the tree! There he remained till some women 
cut a large hole in one side of the tree. After his escape, Ictinike 
planned a trick for getting even with the Buzzard ; and with the aid 
of the Eagles, Magpies, and other birds, he succeeded in catching 
the Buzzard by the neck. He stripped the feathers from the neck 
and head of the Buzzard, and that is given as the reason why the 
head and neck of a buzzard now resemble a piece of raw beef. It 
was a short time subsequent to his adventure with the Buzzard that 
he created grapevines, plum-trees, and other useful vegetation. 

Another myth? tells of four brothers, expert hunters, who had a 
sister whom they cherished. She kept the lodge for them, and as- 
sisted them by her magic power over all the animals, who were 
obliged to come when she summoned them. The brothers warned 
the sister against revealing her mystic gift to any stranger. Icti- 
nike used to meet the brothers when they were chasing the game, so 
he made for himself a small bow and a few reed arrows which were 
too pliable to injure the smallest birds. One day, in the absence of 
the brothers, he visited the sister, being disguised as an aged man, 
and after two or three efforts he succeeded in tempting the girl to 
call the animals for him. He shot at them as they passed along, 
but of course he failed to kill any of them. The girl, who was 
seated on a scaffold, as was her custom on such occasions, was pun- 
ished for disobeying her brothers ; a giant male elk, with widespread 
horns, ran under the scaffold, carried it away with the girl sitting 
between his horns, and bore her to the underground home of the 
animals, where she was suspended by her arms as a covering to the 
entrance till her brothers rescued her by invoking their grandfather, 
the Thunder Being, and striking the hill which lay above her witha 
club which the Thunder Being had given them. A great slaughter 
of the animals followed, only a few of each kind being spared. 
These survivors received their names from the brothers, and were 
scattered over the earth. 

1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 74. % Jbid. p. 79. 
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The Ponka tribe has a legend of Ictinike and the Deserted Chil- 
dren.! It begins with the account of a tribe of Indians that had 
a Grizzly Bear for their chief. He was a tyrant, and one day he 
ordered all the people to send off their children to play at a distance 
from the camp. As soon as the children had gone out of sight the 
chief ordered the camp to be broken up, and the people to abandon 
their children. So all moved their lodges to another part of the 
country, moving in various directions from the deserted camp site, 
in order to prevent the children from following them, but coming 
together at the place which had been agreed upon before the re- 
moval. The children managed to shift for themselves, and reached 
maturity, becoming a large and prosperous tribe. It was then that 
Ictinike came to them and offered to be their friend. He made bows 
and arrows for them, he taught them certain war customs, and he 
went in search of their parents, whom he found after a journey of 
many days. He induced the parents and the Grizzly Bear to camp 
very close to the village of the children, and, at a given signal, he 
slew the Grizzly Bear and exterminated his followers. 


HAXIGE OR HAXUMA.? 


This character, called H4-xi-ge (pronounced Hé-ghi-ge, not Haks’- 
i-ge) by the Omaha, and Ha-xu-ya by the J diwere tribes, resembles 
Ictinike rather than the Rabbit, and several of his adventures are 
undoubtedly those which are told of the Algonkian Nanibozhu. 
Haxige and his little brother dwell together ; the brother takes care 
of the lodge; is warned by Haxige not to attack any animals which 
appear on the stream ; disobeys the warning and chases two Otters ; 
is drawn into the cave of the Wakandagi, or mysterious beings (water 
monsters), where he is killed ; he is flayed, and his skin is hung up 
as a covering to the entrance of the lodge; Ictinike, disguised as 
Hega, the Buzzard, is called on to cure the two Wakandagi that are 
wounded by Haxige; Haxige deceives him, induces him to reveal 
the secrets of his profession ; kills him and steals his clothing and 
rattle ; goes to the village of the Wakandagi, dressed as Hega ; sends 
off all the people to a distance; thrusts red-hot rods into the wounds 
of the patients, thus killing them ; cuts their flesh into thin strips, 
which he puts into kettles to be boiled ; the Grass Snake, sent as a 
spy, is discovered by Haxige, who compels him to enter the lodge; 
Grass Snake has a long strip of the meat thrust down his throat, and 
is sent back to the villagers with a saucy message ; the irate villagers 
take the forms of different animals and chase Haxige ; he flees with 
his brother’s skin ; leaps into a boiling spring and becomes a large 


1 Contr. N. A. Ethnology, vol. vi. p. 83. 
2 Jbid. pp. 226, 244; Four. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. i. No. iii., 1888, p. 204. 
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rock, which the pursuers cannot move, so they abandon the chase; 
Haxige resumes his travels ; enters a sweat lodge with his brother’s 
skin; restores him temporarily ; travels again; meets the Beaver 
Woman, who tells him what the villagers (that is, the gods) have de- 
termined to do in order to kill Haxige; they have agreed to make a 
great flood ; if that fail, there will be darkness ; in the event of fail- 
ure they are to send venomous serpents, and should they still fail to 
kill him, they are to make a deep snow to smother him. Haxige tells 
her how he can escape all these visitations, and then reveals himself 
as he kills her. He enters the sweat lodge again with his brother’s 
skin ; restores his brother to life, but finds that his brother becomes 
a ghost again ; for this reason, he says, the spirits of Indians shall 
not return to inhabit their bodies ; they must go elsewhere. Haxige 
becomes a deer and his brother a wolf. 


F. Owen Dorsey. 
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EPITAPHAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the course of several years’ wanderings among the resting- 
places of my ancestors, I have encountered numerous epitaphs, many 
of which are remarkable for the ideas expressed as well as for the 
mode of expression, and as they indicate many phases of thought 
and feeling, as they offer a certain index to the character of the 
people from whom they were derived, it has occurred to me thata 
record of them would at all events prove interesting, and doubtless, 
also, of value. 

My object in presenting the present paper is not so much to give 
an exhaustive or even critical treatment of epitaphal inscriptions, to 
analyze the motives leading to them and discuss their bearings from 
an ethnological point of view, as to present a brief outline of what 
is conveyed by such inscriptions, and thus to offer an incentive to 
their further and more accurate study. For this reason I shall 
briefly glance at the history of the subject and offer a few illustra- 
tions of what may be looked for, and, finally, submit a small collec- 
tion which I have personally made, the accuracy of which I can 
vouch for. 

The literature of the subject is not copious, and, so far as I can 
ascertain at present, apart from short monographs and collections 
which will be found scattered through numerous writings, few system- 
atic attempts at collecting epitaphs have as yet been made on this 
side of the Atlantic. One of the most important of these is a col- 
lection of epitaphs as found at Burial Hill, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
by Bradford Kingman. The inscriptions given number somewhat 
over 2,200 and are chiefly of the nature of simple records. There 
are, however, a number of epitaphs in verse and prose, which possess 
considerable interest. The collection is prefaced by an historical 
statement and concludes with figures showing the various styles of 
tombstones employed, while epitaphs of prominent persons are ac- 
companied by important biographical notes which greatly enhance 
their value. No classification is attempted, and the whole work is 
more nearly comparable with that by James Brown, rather than with 
the work of Pettigrew. Other valuable collections are those by 
Green, Kippax, and Whitmore. 

In England, a few works on the subject have appeared. The 
earliest of these of which I have personal knowledge is by Petti- 
grew, and was published in 1857.2 In this work, the author speaks 

1 Epitaphs from Burial Hill, Plymouth, Mass., from 1657-1892, with Biogra- 
phical and Historical Notes, Illustrated, by Bradford Kingman. Brookline. 1892. 

2 Chronicles of the Tombs. A select collection of epitaphs, by Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew, F. R.S., F. S.A. London. 1857. H.G. Bohn. 
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of the remarkable deficiency of English works on Epitaphal Inscrip- 
tions, and points out that at that date (1857) there was practically 
nothing except a short essay by Dr. Johnson. Pettigrew’s work is 
by far the most valuable publication of the kind with which I am 
acquainted, and I shall have occasion to refer to it again. 

In 1867 James Brown published a work on Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions! as found in the Greyfriars Churchyard at 
Edinburgh. This work practically includes what is contained in 
“ An Theatre of Mortality,” collected by R. Montieth in 1704.7 

It, however, goes much beyond Montieth, and makes a systematic 
record of all the inscriptions to be found in Greyfriars. A valuable 
introduction, by Dr. David Laing, gives a history of this extremely 
interesting place. No classification of the epitaphs here gathered 
is attempted, the order being according to a systematic examination 
of the churchyard itself. 

Finally, there is a collection of epitaphs by H. J. Loaring, pub- 
lished without date.* In this little book the author traverses much 
of the same ground covered by Pettigrew in a concise account of the 
origin and use of epitaphs, to which he has added, also, an account of 
the burial customs of various people. The epitaphs in this collec- 
tion have been gathered from numerous localities, and are wholly 
devoid of those associated data which render such publications of 
value. There are also collections by Andrews, Briscoe, McCaul, 
Ravenshaw, Cansick, Jennie, Gibson, and Northcote, but I have not 
had an opportunity to consult them. 

Pettigrew quotes Camden as tracing the origin of epitaphs to the 
scholars of Linus, the Theban poet, who, he says, “first bewayled 
theyre master, when he was slayne, in doleful verse, called of him 
“élinum, and afterwards Epitaphia, for that they were first sung at 
buryals, and after engraved upon the sepulchres. They were also 
called Eudogia and 7ituldi by the Romans, and by our ancient pro- 
genitors buryall song.” * 

Loaring suggests ® that epitaphs originated in a sense of immortal- 
ity, and agrees with Pettigrew,® that the importance of monuments 


1 The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in Greyfriars Churchyard, 
Edinburgh, by James Brown. Edinburgh. 1867. J. Moodie Miller. 

2 An Theatre of Mortality, or, the illustrious inscriptions extant upon the 
several monuments erected over the dead bodies (of the sometime honorable per- 
sons) buried within the Grayfriars Churchyard, and other churches and burial- 
places within the city of Edinburgh and suburbs; collected and Englished, by R. 
Montieth, M. A. Edinburgh. 1704. Small 8vo. 

8 Epitaphs ; Quaint, Curious and Elegant, with remarks on the obsequies of 
various nations. Compiled and collected by Henry James Loaring. London. 
William Tegg. 

* Pettigrew, 21. 5 Loaring’s Epitaphs, 1. 

® Pettigrew. 
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and inscriptions in the illustration of local history cannot be too 
strongly maintained, since the object to be attained in the erection 
of monumental buildings or inscribed tablets are twofold : being not 
only to record the character of the deceased, but also to offer to us a 
lesson in the remembrance of our mortality. 

According to the commonly accepted definition, an epitaph may 
be regarded as any inscription upon a tomb, which is written, usually 
in prose or verse, in honor or memory of the dead, but it may be as 
well to recall the definition given by Weever in his work on Funeral 
Monuments, published so long ago as 1631, and quoted by Pettigrew 
to the following effect. 

He says : “ An epitaph is a superscription either in prose or verse ; 
or an astrict pithy diagram, written, carved, or engraven upon the 
tomb, grave, or sepulchre of the defunct, briefly declaring (and that 
sometimes with a kind of commiseration) the name, the age, the 
deserts, the dignities, the state, the praises both of body and mind, 
the good or bad fortunes in life, and the manner and time of the 
death of the person therein interred.” 

Pettigrew himself says that “epitaphs may recount the virtues 
and glorious actions of the deceased, and hold them up for our imita- 
tion ; and they may also narrate the descent of the individual, and 
may mourn his loss. . . . All that is expressive of love, sorrow, faith, 
hope, resignation and piety, should characterize an epitaph.” } 

It would be of great interest and considerable value, were one to 
undertake the laborious task of a comparative study of ancient and 
modern epitaphs. Our present purpose will not admit of this, but if 
any general deduction is admissible at the present time, I should 
say that there seems to be a decreasing tendency to the use of 
epitaphs proper, particularly among the better educated and refined, 
while such monumental inscriptions as are employed by this class 
partake more of the nature of simple records. 

Within the limits of a short paper such as this, it is impossible to 
do justice to the many features of great interest connected with this 
subject. For a fuller account, and for much information both inter- 
esting and valuable, I can only refer to the works cited. 

Classification of epitaphs is not an easy matter, since it admits of 
considerable latitude. Loaring classes them as (a) elegant, (4) pro- 
fessional, (c) witty and grotesque, (@) miscellaneous. 

Pettigrew, on the other hand, makes no less than nineteen groups 
as follows : (a) laudatory, (6) bombastic, (c) adulatory, (¢) admonitory, 
(e) rhetorical, (f) punning, ( g) prosopopeeia, (4) acrostic, (¢) enigmat- 
ical, (7) denunciatory, (4) revengeful, (/) satirical, (#) condemna- 
tory, () professional, (0) ridiculous, (f) epitaphs of nobility, (g) epi- 
taphs of poets, (7) epitaphs of ecclesiastics, (s) miscellaneous. 

1 Pettigrew, 25. 
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So minute a classification as this will doubtless satisfy all require- 
ments. A few examples of some of the most conspicuous types may 
be of interest in this connection. 

Of those classed as elegant, an epitaph in the Wimbledon church- 
yard, on a young woman, will offer a fair illustration :— 


In life’s sweet opening dawn she sought her God, 
And the gay path of youth, with caution trod ; 

In bloom of beauty humbly turned aside 

The incense flattery offered to her pride. 

Her front with blushing modesty she bound, 

And on her lips the law of truth was found ; 

Fond to oblige, too gentle to offend, 

Beloved by all, to all the good a friend : 

The bad she censured by her life alone ; 

Blind to their faults, severe upon her own. 

In others’ joys and griefs a part she bore, 

And with the needy shared her little store ; 

At distance viewed the world with pious dread, 
And to God’s temple for protection fled ; 

There sought that peace which Heaven alone can give, 
And learned to die ere others learn to live. 
Though closed these eyes, by which all hearts were charmed ; 
Though every feature of each grace disarmed, 

Yet think not that her piety was vain ; 

O’er vanquished death the immortal saint prevails, 
And opening heaven the new born angel hails. 


It is impossible to read these lines without bringing before our 
mental vision an image of one of these ideally lovely women whom 
all adore for their many virtues, and whose presence among us dif- 
fuses an indescribable influence which we all feel but find it impossi- 
ble to analyze or define ; a woman whom we acknowledge by com- 
mon consent to be cast not in the same mould with ordinary mortals, 
but to move in a sphere distinctly above and apart. 

Among professional epitaphs, I venture to select one by Soame 
Jenyns on Dr. Johnson, which, as a condensed biography could 
hardly be surpassed : — 


Here lies poor Johnson, Reader ! have a care, 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear, 
Religious, moral, gen’rous and humane, 

He was, but self-conceited, rude and vain ; 
Ill-bred, and overbearing in dispute, 

A scholar and a Christian, yet a brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 
His actions, sayings, mirth and melancholy; 
Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote, and talked, and spit. 


As illustrating another style in the same class, I cannot refrain 
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from citing an epitaph on Hogarth, which is found in the Chiswick 
churchyard, written by Garrick : — 

Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reach’d the noblest point of art, 


Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And thro’ the eye correct the heart. 


If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear; 

If neither move thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth’s honor’d dust lies here. 


No marble pomp, or monumental praise, 
My tomb, this dial-epitaph, these lays ; 
Pride and low mouldering clay but ill-agree ; 
Death levels me to beggars — Kings to me. 


Alive, instruction was my work each day; 
Dead, I persist instruction to convey ; 

Here, reader, mark, perhaps now in thy prime, 
The stealthy steps of never ending Time ; 
Tho'lt be what I am — catch the present hour, 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy power. 


Of the witty and grotesque, numerous examples are to be found. 
One such is as follows :— 
Under this stone, aged three-score and ten, 
Lie the remains of William Wood-hen. 
N. B. — For hen read cock. Cock would n’t come in rhyme. 


Of punning epitaphs, one example will suffice. The name More 
has been prolific of punning inscriptions. 
Here lies onz More and no More than he, 
One More & no More / how can that be ? 
Why, one More and no More may well lie here alone, 
But here lies one More, and that’s More than one. 

It is impossible to properly estimate the proper value of an epitaph 
if divested of all those surrounding conditions in which it may be 
said to have had its origin. Epitaphs are intimately connected with 
the religious life, the aspirations, the romance of the people from 
whom they are derived, and it is therefore a matter of considerable 
importance that, together with a collection of such inscriptions, there 
should be given some account of the people themselves. It is also of 
first importance, for the purpose of comparative studies, that the 
date of each epitaph should be carefully ascertained. It is with these 
considerations in mind that I have brought together the following 
inscriptions. 

The principal localities from which I have collected data are 
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Portsmouth and Newcastle in New Hampshire, Kittery and York 
in Maine, and Frelighsburg and Lacolle in the province of Quebec. 

Portsmouth, N. H., was first settled in 1623 by immigrants sent 
out by the Laconia Company, under direction of Mason and Gorges, 
who, about ten years later, became proprietors of the grant. Shortly 
after the first company landed, a settlement was made somewhat 
farther down the Piscataqua River on what was then known as Great 
Island, now the town of Newcastle. Here, as in the present town of 
Portsmouth, are to be found the places of interment of some of the 
earliest settlers. On the opposite side of the river, in the State of 
Maine, stands the town of Kittery which was settled at the same 
time and by members of the same company, while eight miles 
farther eastward along the coast is the historic town of York. The 
first settlement here was simultaneous with that at Kittery, but 
when Gorges came into possession of this portion of the grant, he 
at once instituted a city form of government under the direction of 
his brother. But the city of Gorgeana, which he designed as a mon- 
ument to his colonial achievements, was destined to disappear, and 
after a very short period the government lapsed into that of a town, 
while the name was changed to that which it now bears. Here, as in 
the other localities cited, places of interment of considerable age are 
to be found, but the old burying-ground has been so encroached 
upon by buildings as to utterly destroy many of the oldest graves, 
while others are greatly endangered. 

The first settlers in all these towns numbered among them men 
of high intelligence and great resoluteness of purpose. They were 
none of them, like their Plymouth brethren, the objects of religious 
intolerance and persecution ; nevertheless, they were, for the most 
part, men of settled convictions, who were capable of expressing 
their views in vigorous language, and of maintaining them also, 
when occasion required. Several of those earliest names, as well as 
those of their immediate descendants, became distinguished in the 
early colonial history. 

As the years passed and the colony became possessed of greater 
attractions, there were added to the earlier settlers, gentlemen who 
could claim distinction as such, both by birth and education, and 
who sought the New World as a land of promise for enlarged oppor- 
tunities in trade. 

That part of Lacolle which lies immediately along the interna- 
tional boundary dates practically from the time of the early Dutch 
in New York, but the larger number of inhabitants, as we find them 
to-day, are of very much later origin and are essentially Anglo- 


Saxon. 
Frelighsburg was practically settled about the time of the Ameri- 
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can Revolution by United Empire Loyalists, whose descendants 
have constituted the sole population until a very recent date. 

It will thus be seen that our present theme deals wholly with 
people of the same stock, having similar traditions, sentiments, re- 
ligion, and customs; while the period of time covered — about 270 
years —is sufficient to admit of considerable change in practice, as 
well as of thought and religious sentiment. 

So far as my observations have gone, epitaphs appear to fall into 
three leading groups, according to the social strata from which they 
emanate. To the first belong those which are derived from the edu- 
cated, the cultured and refined. As a rule, it is not common to 
find epitaphs among this class, and this doubtless has its explanation 
in that high type of thought and sensitive regard for the feelings 
and memory of others which makes one shrink from exposing the 
inner recesses of the soul to the public gaze and criticism. But epi- 
taphs, nevertheless, do occur among this class. They are then for 
the most part short, and consist of some well chosen selection from 
Scripture or from a well-known author, and when original, they 
express, in choice language, sentiments of a high order. In all such 
cases, they are the direct exponents of the manner of thought of 
those whom they concern, or by whom they were written. 

Probably the best example I could select, illustrative of this type, 
is to be found in the cemetery at Kittery Point. The lines are dedi- 
cated to the memory of Levi Lincoln Thaxter, whose wife, Celia, is 
well known for her poetry. He is said to have been a devoted 
admirer of Browning, whose works he would read hour after hour, 
seated upon a bowlder whose iron sides had been smoothed by 
many centuries of conflict with the ocean. This rock now marks 
his last resting-place, and upon one of its smoothly cut sides are 
engraved the following lines from Browning : — 

Thou whom these eyes saw never, say friend true 
Who say my soul, helped onward by my song 
Though all unwittingly, has helped thee too? 

I gave but of the little that I knew: 

How were the gift requited, while along 


Life’s path I page couldst then make weakness strong, 
Help me with knowledge for life’s old, death’s new : 


R. B. to L. L. T. April, 1885. 


It occasionally happens that expression is given to some gross 
eccentricity on the part of the deceased, who may have prepared his 
own epitaph. An instance of this kind occurs in the burying-ground 
at Portsmouth, but I have unfortunately not preserved a record 


of it. 
Epitaphs may also serve as the record of real or fancied wrong of 
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which the deceased was a victim, and the surviving friends have 
chosen this as the most effective mode of public vindication. A 
most remarkable case of this kind occurs at Milford, N. H., as re- 
corded in the Portsmouth “ Journal,” of September 29, 1888. It is 
as follows : — 
CAROLINE H. 
Wife of 
Calvin Cutter, M. D. 
Murdered by the Baptist Min- 
istry & Baptist Churches, as fol- 
lows : — Sept. 28, 1838, At. 33. 
She was accused of Lying in 
Church Meeting, by the Rev. D. D. 
Pratt, & Deac. Albert Adams, was 
Condemned by the church un- 
heard. She was reduced to pov- 
erty by Deac. William Wallace. 
When an exparte council was 
asked by the Milford Baptist 
Church, by the advice of this com- 
mittee, George Raymond, Calvin 
Averill & Andrew Hutchinson, 
they voted not to receive any com- 
munication upon the subject! 
The Rev. Mark Carpenter said 
he thought as the good old Deac. 
Pearson said “ we have got Cutter 
down and it is best to keep him 
down.” The intentional and 
Malicious destruction of her 
Character & happiness as above 
described destroyed her life. 
Her last words upon the sub- 
ject were, Tell the truth & the 
iniquity will come out. 


Or again, the epitaph may be employed among this class to serve 
as the medium of expressing religious sentiments and duty towards 
others. Two very remarkable instances of this kind have come 
under my notice. The first occurs in the old cemetery at York, and 
relates to the infant daughter of the celebrated Parson Moody who 
was so conspicuous a figure in the Louisburg expedition under Wil- 
liam, afterwards Sir William Pepperrell, and of whom Parkman speaks 
more than once in his “ Half Century of Conflict.” The epitaph 
was undoubtedly written by Moody himself, and it is hardly a matter 
of surprise that the subject of it succumbed to the vast burdens of 
life with which she gained so brief an acquaintance, when she was 
confronted with surroundings capable of producing lines such as 
these : — 
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Resurrection. 
To Immortality in spotless Beauty with all other 
Bodily Perfections, after the fashion of Christ’s 
Glorious Body is expected for the sub-adjacent 
Dust of Lucy Moody, who was born & died 
July 6th, 1705. 
Thus birth, spousals to Christ, Death, Coronation, 
All in One Day, may have their celebration. 


Particular comment is unnecessary, but the lines are certainly 
characteristic of the man and of the times in which he lived. 

The second instance was derived from East Franklin, Vt. It is 
an epitaph written by the deceased, and is intended as a record of 
his religious views. It distinctly shows that he had no belief what- 
ever, according to any of the recognized forms of religion, but it also 
shows that, however short he may have fallen, in conforming to 
established forms and creeds, he was, nevertheless, a disciple of the 
Great Master in his adhesion to the Golden Rule. The whole com- 
position discloses great resolution, independence of thought, courage 
of conviction, and, with it all, a just regard for his fellow-men. It is 
as follows : — 

Name and Sentiments. 
All nature self-existent powers invite, 
Life gives and takes forms, solves as adaptate, 
Virtue obeys, Vice disobeys her laws, 
In nature all good, this only evil draws 
No good or ill by supernatural cause. 
Let not imagination take its flight, 
Upward to fancied regions for delight ; 
Science and virtue lead to happiness, 
Know’ truth, not fantom faith, not bliss. 
Dr. Luck 
Died 
1858. 


I have no fears because I ’ve got 

No faith nor hope in Juggemaut 

Nor Yoh, Grand Lama, Boud nor Zend, 
Nor Bible systems without end ; — 
Nor alcoran nor Mormon’s views 

Nor any creeds that priest dupes use, 
Each class self pure, condemns the rest 
Enlightened minds the whole detest. 

In strongest faith no virtue lies. 

An unbelief no vice implies 

A bare opinion hurts no man 

Then prove it hurts a God, who can. 
To others do, to others give 

As you'd have done or would receive. 


In the second group may be placed those epitaphs which emanate 
VOL. V.— NO. 19. 21 
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from the middle or lower middle class and from people of inferior 
culture and education. Here the tendency to epitaphs is very 
marked and may be regarded as the survival of a practice which, in 
more primitive conditions of society and among ancient people, was 
a well-recognized practice of the most highly cultured. The one 
aim is to express endearing sentiments of regard or to record the 
virtues of the deceased. In many cases there are attempts at origi- 
nal composition, when the results often bear witness to most lament- 
able failure, with respect to all that constitutes true poetic effect and 
literary composition. In numerous cases the epitaph is repeated so 
frequently in widely separated localities as to suggest the use of 
some common source, such as a book of epitaphs, or that the lapidary 
keeps a number of epitaphs on hand, as stock in trade, from which 
selections are chosen. The following examples will sufficiently 
illustrate the style and thought here found. 

An unusual form of epitaph occurs at Dover, N. H. It is a 
doublet in which husband and wife address each other and give ex- 
pression to their views concerning some of the great problems of 
life, and record their mutual faithfulness and attachment : — 

Repository 
of 
Husband and Wife, 


Joseph Hartwell. Inanimated 
At—. 


Betsey Hartwell. Inanimated. 
Dec. 7th, 1862. A£t. 68. 


The following embraces a period of forty-one years. In all our relations toward 
each other there has been nought but one continuation of fidelity and loving- 
kindness. We have never participated with nor countenanced in others, secretly 
or otherwise, that which was calculated to subjugate the masses of the people to 
the dictation of the few. And now we will return to our common mother with 
our individualities unimpaired to pass through together the ordeal of earth’s 
chemical laboratory preparatory to recuperation. 


HER LAST EXCLAMATIONS. 


If you should be taken away I should not survive you. How happy we have 
been together, Think not, Mr. Hartwell, I like you the less being in the situation 
you are in. No, it only strengthens my affections. To those who have made pro- 
fessions of friendship, and have falsified them by living acts. 

Pass On. 

Here we have, on his part, the statement of a well-defined position 
as a socialist, together with the view that the individual reappears 
at a later period after passing through death and certain changes in- 
cident to and following it. The position thus defined may seem to 
explain the somewhat awkward situation in which he later found 
himself, as referred to by Mrs. Hartwell. 
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On her part, we have evidence of that firm attachment and all- 
abiding faith in her husband which is a tower of strength in adver- 
sity. Even when eonsigned to prison, her faith in him was not 
diminished, but rather, as she declares, her affection was strength- 
ened thereby. 

Frelighsburg, P. Q. :— 


Approach this awful deposit with cautious reflections, 
Sacred to the memory of Capt —— 
whose mandate came and whose 
death took place Sept. 6th, 1818. 


A span is all that we can boast, 
An inch or two of time, 

Man is but vanity and dust, 

In all his flower and prime. 


Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are. 


Death called Alburah long before her hour, 

It call’d her tender soul, by break of bliss ; 

From the first blossom, from the buds of joy ; — 
Those few our noxious fate in blasted leaves, 

In the inclement clime of human life. 


While time his sharpest teeth prepared, 
Our comfort to devour, 


There is a hand above the stars 
And joys above his power. 


This languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aching are ore, 
This great immovable breast, 

Is heaved by affliction no more ; 
This heart is no longer the seat 
Of trouble and torturing pain, 

It ceased to flutter and beat, 

It never shall flutter again. 


Reader, beware of epithets and exultations, 
but let applause be gained by merit. 


The following are at Lacolle : — 


Farewell dear wife and children dear, 
I'm not yet dead but sleeping here, 
My debts are paid my grave you see, 
Prepare in death to follow me. 


Oh ! lovely youth and thou art gone 
With immortality put on. 

Thy strength and beauty it is fled 
And thou art numbered with the dead. 
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Adieu little William 

Thy spirit is fled 

Thy fair frame is laid 

In the home of the dead 

The snow banks are o’er thee 
The storm wars around 

And thy poor little body 

Lies low in the ground. 


Go home my friends, dry up your tears 
I must lie here till Christ appears. 


God my redeemer lives 

And clear from the skies 

Looks down and watches all my dust 
Till he shall bid it rise. 


Decay thou tenement of dust 
Pillows of Earthly pride decay, 
A nobler mansion wates the just 
And Jesus, has prepair’d the way. 


O happy hour in which I ceased 
From man; for then I found a rest. 
No longer was my Lord unknown. 
Thy light O Jesus in me shine. 


Pass a few swiftly fleeting years, 

And all that now in bodies live 

Shall quit like me, this vale of tears 

Their righteous sentence to receive. 

Then like the sun slow wheeling to the wave 
She sunk with glory to the grave. 


And now he’s dead, his body rests 
Beneath the silent clod, 

His work is done beneath the sun 
His spirit’s gone to God. 


My body is of little worth 

*Twould soon be mingled with the earth. 
For we are made of clay and must 
Again at death return to dust. 


Afflictions sore long time she bore. 
Physicians were in vain 

Till Christ looked from above 
And eased her of her pain. 


*T was death, the chilly hand of death 
That seized my faintly fleeting breath, 
Beneath this sod I now repose 
Secure from every storm that blows. 
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1. When forced to part from those we love 


If sure to meet to-morrow 


We shall a pang of anguish prove, 
And feel a touch of sorrow. 


2. But if our thoughts are fixed aright 
A cheering hope is given. 
Though here our prospects end in night 
We meet again in Heaven. 


Finally we come to a class of epitaphs in which, with a strong 
serio-comic element, are recorded certain events in the lives of the 
deceased. These may be regarded as emanating from people who 
are almost wholly in the humbler walks of life, and the rough and 
ready mode of expression employed, is a characteristic element, ex- 
pressive of the lives they lead and the manner of thought prevalent 
among them. 

A well-known example of this kind occurs at Kittery Point. In it 
is recorded a tragedy of the sea. 

I lost my life in the raging seas, 
A Sov’reign God does as he please, 
The Kittery friends they did appear, 
And my remains lie buried here. 
D. P. Penhallow. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM MAINE. 


“ PROJECTS.” ALL HALLOWEEN. 


I winp, I wind, my true love to find, 
The color of his hair, the clothes he will wear, 
The day he is married to me. 

Throw a ball of yarn into barn, old house, or cellar, and wind, 
repeating the above lines, and the true love will appear, and wind 
with you. To be tried at twelve o'clock at night, October 31. 

An old lady of eighty told me that in her youth this was tested 
by a girl. Some one knowing she was going to make the test hid 
himself in the barn, and when the proper time came called out, 
“Timothy B.,” — the name of a man very much disliked by the girl, 
who was in love with her. She, thinking he had really appeared, and 
believing from the sign or project that she would have to marry 
him, became very ill, and only began to recover when they assured 
her he was not really there. 

Cut up two alphabets, put them face down in water at night; then 
those that are turned over in the morning are the initials of the one 
you will marry, October 31. 


DREAM SIGNS. 


Dream of the dead, hear from the living. 


Saturday dreamt and Sunday told, 
Come to pass before a week old. 


GENERAL SIGNS, 


To sneeze between eleven and twelve is sign of a stranger. 

Open and shet, sign of more wet. 

If the foot itches, you will walk on strange land, 

If the nose itches, get mad, see a stranger, kiss a fool, or be in 
danger. 

If you make while sweeping a smut mark on the floor, it is a sign 
of a stranger. 

If you put an article of clothing on wrong side out, it is unlucky 
to take it off for the purpose of changing before the customary time 
of removing. But if it must be changed, let another person take it 
off for you, and turn right side out while removing. 

If corns sting, it is a sign of rain. 

If ants build up sand around their holes, it is a sign of rain. 

If in the morning, or at any time, spiders’ webs are to be seen in 
the bushes or grass, it is a sure sign of fair weather, even if it looks 
like rain. 
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If the sun sets in a cloud Friday night, it will rain before the week 
is out. 

When the eyes itch : left, laugh; right, roar (weep). 

Bell in the ear: right ear, good news; left ear, bad. 

Falling up stairs is sign of a beau. 

Another version is, Won't be married this year. 

Talking backward (saying, for example, backing talkward instead 
of talking backward) is sign of a beau. 

Sneezing three times in succession is sign of a stranger coming. 

if you find a pin on the floor with the side towards you, you will 
have a ride ; head toward you, good luck ; point, disappointment. 

If a rooster comes directly under a window or on the doorstep, 
and crows, it is a sign of a stranger. 

If you watch a person out of sight, it is a sign you will never see 
them again. 

If a firebrand, in an open fire, falls forward, it is the sign of a 
stranger. If there is some one you especially wish to see, take it 
up, spit on it, and wish for that person, before putting it back. 

If you step over a mop-handle it is a sign you will never be mar- 
ried. 

If a broom, standing beside a door, falls over across the door, it is 
a sign of a stranger. 

If a stick catches in the dress, while walking, it is the sign of a 
beau. If it falls off of itself he will leave you. If you have to take 
it off, it is a better sign. 

If the palm of the right hand itches, you shake hands with some 
one that day ; if the left hand, you will receive money. 


MOON SIGNS. 


If you see the new moon for the first time through the window, 
you will hear of the death of some one before the week is over: if it 
is an upper pane, an old person ; a lower pane, a young person. 

Mrs. A., eighty years old, told me the above, and believes it. 

If you see the new moon over the right shoulder, good luck ; left, 
bad luck. Seeing it over right shoulder with something in the hand, 
you will receive a present. 

See it fair in the face, sign of disgrace. 

When seeing the new moon for the first time, wish before you 
speak, and you will get the wish before a week. 


DEATH SIGNS. 


If a person, carrying a corpse or empty coffin by a house, speaks 
with a member of the family residing in it, there will be a death within 
the year in the house. 
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Instance: Mrs. Mary P. stopped a man thus to inquire who was 
dead, and one of her own children died within a few months. 

If there is a white horse in a funeral procession, it is a sign that 
another person in the same family will die before the year is out. 

If a tick bug is heard, it is a sign of death. 


CURES FOR WARTS, 


Cross the wart with a knife till the blood comes, then cross the bark 
of an apple-tree with the same knife. The wart will soon disappear. 

This has been tried and found true by two persons in the company. 

Steal, or take without any one’s knowing it, a few beans, rub them 
over the wart, do them in a neat package, and lay it where some one 
will be likely to take it. The person taking the package will get the 
warts, and yours will be cured. 

Rub wart with salt ; bore a hole in a tree, and put the salt in it; 
plug up the hole, and the warts will disappear. 


BIRD SIGNS. 


If a whippoorwill sings night after night near a door or under a 
window it is a sure sign of approaching death in the house. 

Instance : A whippoorwill sang at a back door repeatedly ; finally 
the woman’s son was brought home dead, and the corpse was 
brought into the house through the back door. 

If a partridge is seen in the morning sitting on the doorstep, it is 
a sure sign of death. 

Instance: A woman, a relative of Mrs. G., was ill. Her father 
went to the door one morning, and saw a partridge sitting on the 
step, and said, “Sally is going to die!” This she did, shortly after. 

Mrs. G., the old lady who told me these bird signs, said she should 
feel sad to see a partridge or hear a whippoorwill, as above. She 
believes them to be true signs. 

When you hear the first whippoorwill, wish, and the wish will 
come to pass. 

If a rooster flies on to a fence while it is raining, and crows, it is a 
sure sign that it will clear off. 


PLANTING SIGNS. 


Field peas must be planted on the full of the moon, or they will 
“blow” all the season. 

Potatoes must be planted on the last quarter, or they do not grow 
so large. 

Cabbages must be set out when the sign is in the head; will head 


better. 
Gertrude Decrow. 


Boston, Mass. 
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NOTES ON THE CHINESE IN BOSTON. 


Tue Chinamen at present living in this city number about one 
thousand ; seven hundred of whom are scattered about the town in 
two hundred eighty laundries and a few shops, while two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred live in Harrison Avenue, where they oc- 
cupy about fifteen houses and shops. The largest number in any 
one house is seventeen. These houses are said to contain sixty- 
three gambling tables, this business being now concentrated in Har- 
rison Avenue. Opium is said to be smoked in the basements of 
some of them. It is also reported that there is an opium joint in 
a Howard Street basement, which is patronized by a very low 
class of white men and women. No one else would be attracted to 
these joints, not one of which is of a high class. Of the Chinese 
themselves, not over one third smoke opium at all, and of those 
many use it but seldom. There are said to be several Chinese res- 
taurants in Harrison Avenue; the food is reported to be very good, 
but the surroundings unattractive. The Chinese are extremely fond 
of good living, and pay well for it. They eat chickens, ducks, and all 
kinds of poultry, which must, however, be killed in the Chinese fash- 
ion, — by cutting the throat and lettingall the blood run out. They 
will not eat meat in which the blood remains. They use also fresh 
fish and nice pork, but want only the best of everything. They use 
little beef, partly because of the influence of Buddhism, and partly 
because cattle require a great deal of land for pasturage; and in 
China all the land is used for culture. Rice takes with them the 
place of bread and potatoes. They use a great variety of fruits and 
vegetables, including cauliflower, celery, and various kinds of grains. 
There is a vegetable garden in Somerville, where Yuen Fook Quoi 
raises Chinese vegetables, and there are similar gardens near New 
York. They have a kind of egg-plant which looks like a cucumber, 
and is sold by the pound. They care little for cake and pastry, but 
import Chinese sweetmeats, such as dried and preserved fruits, su- 
gared cocoanut, etc. I have been told that they make confectionery 
of pork by cutting it into long, thin strips, boiling it in sugar, and 
drying it, but I have never seen anything of the kind. Their usual 
methods of cooking are stewing and frying, the meat and vegeta- 
bles being first cut into small pieces, a method which is economical 
of fuel, and convenient for eating with chop-sticks. Hogs are roasted 
whole for sacrifices. 

In China the most elegant chairs have marble seats, and the bed- 
steads, however richly carved and gilded, have no mattresses, but 
only boards, on which a mat is spread. So the bunks or berths in 
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which the men sleep here are as comfortable as the beds of the rich- 
est people in China. 

If it were true that the Chinese spend little here and send large 
sums home, it would only be what our merchants do in China; but 
the facts have been greatly exaggerated. In addition to their outlay 
for food, they spend a great deal in travelling. They also pay high 
rents, giving from five to seven hundred dollars for a laundry, and 
sometimes even more. They are considered good tenants. They 
are very generous, fond of giving presents to their teachers and 
friends, and ready to help their own people. After paying all their 
expenses here, not much is left to send home, — generally from fifty 
to one hundred dollars a year. But fifty dollars will support a family 
in China as well as five hundred dollars would do here, that is, exclu- 
sive of rent. The families of most of our men own their own houses. 
Sometimes they prefer to save their money for years, and take it 
home with them. Few take over six or eight hundred dollars. The 
largest sum known to have been taken by any one workingman was 
three thousand dollars. Keepers of gambling-houses get more. 
One firm of three men had forty thousand dollars to divide up. 
Gambling is one of their national vices, but is probably no more 
prevalent than in some other countries, for instance, Italy, where 
the lottery is so popular. It is the great ambition of most of our 
men to save money enough to get a farm. 

Most of the men who come to us are the sons of small farmers, 
though sometimes of store-keepers. A few have been teachers. 
Teachers, doctors, and clerks, in China, are generally men who have 
failed to pass the government examinations. Almost all who have 
emigrated to this country are from the province of Canton, though a 
few come from Amoy and Hainam. Judging by the men in the 
East, they would be glad to scatter about more if their lives and 
property were safe. Very few have brought their wives and families, 
largely because they are unwilling to expose their families to the per- 
secutions which they have themselves suffered. The women are not 
anxious to come. Respectable women in China live in strict seclu- 
sion, and they dread the long journey from home, and life among the 
“foreign devils.’ This complimentary term, applied to all Cauca- 
sians, is said to be due to the fact that the Chinese devil has red hair 
and blue eyes. The blond and brown hair and the blue eyes which 
many of us have show us to be connected with him. The parents 
of the men also object to letting the wives and children go, lest their 
sons should never return, and there should be no one to worship 
their memories. 

The men here believe that if any one dies in a laundry the other 
occupants will be tormented by repeated apparitions of the devil, so 
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when death approaches they try to get the man into a hospital. 
They never use the word “ coffin,” but speak of “ longevity boards.” 

As to the willingness of Chinese to receive the Christian religion 
there can be little doubt. The literary men are naturally most pre- 
judiced against it, still some high-class men have become Christians. 
A number of the government students in this country did so, We 
consider the work in the mission schools encouraging. Pitying and 
somewhat contemptuous smiles are sometimes bestowed on the 
teachers who are supposed to believe that a Chinaman is Christian- 
ized if he puts up in his shop or laundry a Bible text printed on paper 
of his favorite red or yellow color. Probably many of the men who 
do this scoff at Christianity, especially when encouraged by Ameri- 
cans. They put up the texts partly from politeness to the givers, 
and partly in a superstitious hope that this little compliment paid to 
the American joss may induce him to help them, or at least to ab- 
stain from injuring them. But the texts are there; the Chinamen 
who are studying English spell them out, and are sometimes led to 
inquire into their meaning, so they are not always useless. What we 
understand by a Christianized Chinaman is one who leacs a Chris- 
tian life, and is ready to risk his property and life for his faith when 
necessary. More than one of our men has done this in the past, and 
some have conducted themselves so nobly under persecution that 
their whole families have been led to embrace Christianity. When 
their parents are bitterly opposed to their joining a church, they 
sometimes compromise for a time by entering the Chinese Y. M. C. 
A., which is formed on the same basis and governed by the same rules 
as similar American associations. Possibly in some cases a branch 
of this society may have been used for selfish and illegitimate ends, 
— which sometimes happens in American societies, — but in general 
we have no reason to doubt that the men are honest and that the 
association is useful. 

Our men like Chinese customs, and dislike to separate themselves 
in any way from their country people, but are sometimes forced to do 
so. They find it safer to wear the American costume, in which they 
are less likely to be recognized and assaulted by roughs, especially 
when these are drunk. 

The West End Chinese Mission, established some thirteen years 
ago, has done a good deal in the way of protecting their lives and prop- 
erty. Our boys say that in their part of the country it would not 
make much difference if they were to cut off their queues, but in some 
places it would. It is now the fashion to braid in ribbons and the 
like, to make the queue longer. Our boys wear blue ribbons when 
in mourning. One of my pupils, a man from Amoy, left the school 
and retired from business on the death of his grandmother, but this 
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is not usual here. In China it is necessary to resign all offices and 
live in strict retirement for three years after the death of a parent. 
Chinese literary men and officials never twist up their queues, as 
workingmen do. 

The Chinese clans represented in this city are principally the Moy, 
Chan or Chin, Wong, Yee, and Li. The Li clan is very large in 
China, and counts among its distinguished representatives the pres- 
ent prime minister, Li Hung Chang, the same who, during the Tae- 
iping rebellion, was associated with “Chinese” Gordon in the com- 
mand of the imperial army. 

Each Chinaman has several names: he receives a “milk” name 
when one month old; when he first goes to school he has a “ school 
name” given him. If he marries he receives another, and if he passes 
one of the higher examinations the government gives him one by 
which he is officially known. The shop names are taken for good 
luck, and are changed if business is not good. The name belongs 
only to the shop, not to the man. 


Mary Chapman. 
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OLD ENGLISH SONGS IN AMERICAN VERSIONS. 


Wuie collecting games of children, some years ago, I came 
upon several examples of old English songs, preserved in America in 
versions independent of print. 

The songs seem worth printing, if only as an illustration of the 
pertinacity of this form of tradition. 

The first example is the very ancient song of the joys of Mary. 
The version comes from Connecticut, whence ultimately derived I 
could not discover : — 

The first joy that Mary had, it was the joy of one, 
To see her son Jesus into the world to come. 


Into the world to come, good man, and blessed may he be, 
With Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and Christ eternally. 


The second joy that Mary had, it was the joy of two, 
To see her son Jesus go through the world, go through. 


The third joy that Mary had, it was the joy of three, 
To see her son Jesus upon the cursed tree. 


The fourth joy that Mary had, it was the joy of four, 
To see her son Jesus open wide the door. 


The fifth joy that Mary had, it was the joy of five, 
To see her son Jesus make the dead alive. 


The sixth joy that Mary had, it was the joy of six, 
To see her son Jesus bear the crucifix. 


The seventh joy that Mary had, it was the joy of seven, 
To see her son Jesus wear the keys of heaven. 


The eighth joy that Mary had, it was the joy of eight, 
To see her son Jesus make the crooked straight. 


The ninth joy that Mary had, it was the joy of nine, 
To see her son Jesus make the water wine. 


The twelfth joy that Mary had it, was the joy of twelve, 
To see her son Jesus (burst the gates) of hell. 


The reciter could not give the tenth and eleventh verses, nor the 


whole of the last line. 
From English children in Philadelphia the following version of 
the first verse is obtained : — 


The first good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of one, 
To bring into this sinful world her dear and only son. 
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The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of two, 
To teach her dear son Jesus to read the Bible through. 


It would be worth the while of some collector in England to 
gather together modern versions, of which many are probably still 
there current. 

A few years ago, Catholic children, in the streets of New York, 
were in the habit of singing a peculiar version of an old carol. 


I wash my face in a golden vase, 
Golden vase, golden vase, 

I wash my face in a golden vase, 
Upon a Christmas morning. 


I wipe my face on a lily-white towel, 
Lily-white towel, lily-white towel, 

I wipe my face on a lily-white towel, 
Upon a Christmas morning. 


I comb my hair with an ivory comb, 
Ivory comb, ivory comb, 

I comb my hair with an ivory comb, 
Upon a Christmas morning. 


Two little ships were sailing by, 
Were sailing by, were sailing by, 

Two little ships were sailing by, 
Upon a Christmas morning. 


Guess who was in one of them, 
One of them, one of them, 
Guess who was in one of them, 

Upon a Christmas morning. 


The Blessed Virgin and her son, 
And her son, and her son, 

The Blessed Virgin and her son, 
Upon a Christmas morning. 


So far the carol may be a late importation ; but the following 
stanza, chanted in perfect good faith, and without intentional irrev- 
erence, is a curious evidence of the manner in which ancient religion 
is affected by newly acquired patriotism, among children accustomed 
to too little literary culture to perceive the incongruity : — 

Guess who was in the other of them, 
Other of them, other of them, 
George Washington and his son, 


Upon a Christmas morning. 
W. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


LuTINS IN THE PRovINCE oF Quesec. — At the April meeting of The 
American Folk-Lore Society, Montreal Branch, Hon. H. Beaugrand gave 
the following account of beliefs relating to these goblins, which is here 
copied from the report of the “ Herald ” of that city: — 

“In the French-speaking parishes of the Province of Quebec, the lutins 
are considered as mischievous, fun-loving little spirits, which may be pro- 
tecting or annoying household gods or demons, according to the treatment 
that they receive from the inmates of the house where they have chosen to 
dwell. It generally takes the form of a domestic pet, such as a dog, a cat, 
a bird, a rabbit, or even a reptile of the inoffensive species, or, again, rats 
and mice that have learned to become familiar with the members of a 
household. 

“ Black cats have always had a rather suspicious reputation as associates 
of sorceresses and witches, but it is singular that among our peasants they 
are regarded as protecting goblins, and that no one would think of parting 
with them, chasing them away, or ill-treating them in any manner. Lucky 
is the man whose house, or barn, or stable, has been chosen as a home by 
a large family of black cats. White cats—they must be of spotless white 
—are also considered as lutins, but I do not think that their protective 
abilities are as highly appreciated as those of their brothers of sombre hue. 
The same may be said of rabbits, birds, or dogs, which have never attained 
the popularity of the cats, but who occupy sometimes the popular position 
of household spirits but rather in a lesser degree. I have known an old 
farmer in the parish where I was born to get in a great excitement and give 
a good thrashing to a boy who had innocently killed a small yellow snake 
which he had seen crawling along the grass in front of his house. The 
old man said that he would have preferred losing his best horse rather than 
see that snake killed. It had been living in his cellar for some years past, 
and he considered it as a good lutin which brought him luck and prosperity. 
I have said that lutins could be protective or annoying, according to the 
treatment that they received. The most fantastic powers are attributed to 
the good lutins, and there is hardly any good action or any favorable inter- 
vention of which they are not capable. They will procure good weather 
for the crops, they will watch over favorite animals, they will intercede for 
the recovery of a sick member of the household, and I have heard of an 
enterprising lutin who would, during the night, shave the face of his master 
and black his boots for Sunday morning. So much for the good lutins, 
who are treated in a proper and affectionate manner ; but woe to the wicked 
or unhappy man who willingly or unluckily offends his household spirit, be 
it under the form of a black cat, white dog, or yellow snake. Life for him 
will become a burden, and his days, and especially his nights, will become 
a pretext for a long series of annoyances and persecutions of all kinds. On 
rising in the morning he will find his boots filled with peas or with pebbles ; 
his pantaloons will be sewed up at the knee ; he will find salt in his por- 
ridge and pepper in his tea, and the meat in the soup kettle will be turned 
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into pieces of stone. If he goes cutting hay or grain, he cannot get his 
scythe or his sickle to cut properly ; in winter time the water will freeze in 
his well, and his wife never can cook a good tourtiere — meat pie — without 
burning the crust into a crisp. ‘These are only a few of the ills that await 
the poor man at his house or in his field ; but the stable is the favorite 
place where the lutin will make his power felt. He loves to take his re- 
venge on the favorite horse of his offender. He will nightly, during months 
and months, braid or entangle the hair of the tail or mane of the animal, 
and when the farmer comes in the morning to groom his roadster he will 
find it in a terrible plight, all covered with thistles or burrs. The lutins 
will even go farther than that when they have been gravely insulted. They 
will find their way into the stable during the night, mount the horse, and 
ride it at the highest speed until the wee hours of morning, returning it to 
its stall completely tired out, broken down, and all in a lather of sweat. 
And what is the farmer to do to cope with its ghostly enemy and to prevent 
his carrying out his system of persecution? He will sprinkle with salt the 
path that leads to the stable, and he will place a bag of salt against the 
door at the interior of the stable, so that the salt will be spilt when the 
lutin tries to enter. It would seem that lutins have a holy horror of salt, 
and that they cannot pass where that condiment has been strewn in their 
way. But lutins will even evade the salt, and enter the building to play 
their ghostly tricks. Then, there is only one way of putting a stop to their 
annoyances. The peasant will have to kill one black and one white cat, 
and with the strips of raw hides resulting from that double murder he will 
make lattice screen doors and windows for his stable, and the lutin never 
was known that could crawl through an aperture so protected against his 
wiles. Friendly lutins will attach themselves to favorite children and guide 
them safely through the infantine maladies of their tender years. ‘They 
will befriend sweet and comely maidens, and favor them in the subjugation 
of a recalcitrant sweetheart, but they must be treated in a just, proper, and 
affectionate manner, because they seem to ignore the doctrine of forgiveness 
and, come what may, they are bound to get even with those who have had 
the bad luck to incur their ill-will or their anger.” 


Frmpay NoT AN UnLucKy Day accorpInc To CoL_umBus. — Friday has 
long lain under the accusation of being an unlucky day. The Paris “ Fi- 
garo” takes up its defence and puts Christopher Columbus himself upon 
the stand. Here is the testimony: On Friday he left the port of Palos to 
discover America. On Friday he completed his observations concerning 
the magnetic variations. On Friday he saw birds, the first indication of 
a new world. On Friday, October 12, 1492, he saw land. On Friday he 
planted the first cross upon American soil. On Friday, October 19, he an- 
nounced to the Catholic kings his return in the month of April. On Fri- 
day he made his triumphal entry into Barcelona. On Friday, November 
16, he found a cross planted by an unknown hand on a deserted island 
in the sea of Notre Dame. On Friday, November 30, he planted a cross 
in Puerto-Santo. On Friday, January 4, he set sail for Spain. On Fri- 
day, January 25, he caught an immense stock of fish. On Friday, Febru- 
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ary 15, he came out of a fearful hurricane. On Friday, March 8, he received 
an invitation from his former enemy, the king of Portugal, to dine. On 
Friday, March 16, he made his triumphal entry into Palos. Columbus 
often spoke of the strange coincidence, and he had a great veneration for 
his lucky day. — From the Evening Telegraph, October 28, 1892. 


THe SeRPENT-WoMAN OF Hatton Lake. — A newspaper of Cheyenne, 
as copied by the “ St. Louis Republic” of June 25, 1892, gives a curious ac- 
count of the belief of Indians in that neighborhood respecting the Serpent- 
woman who is supposed to live in Hatton Lake. The middle of the lake is 
said to be bottomless, and a great spring which bubbles up there is supposed 
to be the woman’s breathing. The Indians, states the account, say that 
before the white men came to Wyoming, captives taken by other tribes were 
thrown into the lake to her. She is imagined to be looking for her lover ; she 
takes all the men who come her way, and when she finds that he is not among 
them, she makes them all her slaves. Hunters are her favorite prey, for 
the tradition says that her lover was a hunter. She tempts these to the 
middle of the lake by a magnificent red swan, which keeps fluttering just 
beyond gunshot, and so lures them within her power. The person who can 
slay this bird will become possessed of power of all sorts. The woman 
may be found at any time in the middle of the night, when there is no moon 
and bad weather; but no man who undertakes the adventure ever returns 
to teli the story. Those who have seen her at other times, when concealed 
behind rocks and looking for game, must keep their discovery secret or 
they will be put to death by serpents. 

In appearance she is a beautiful girl, with the head of a great serpent, 
which however is concealed, when seen behind, by her long hair. Her 
name is never mentioned, and no inducements can bribe one of the tribe 
to reveal it, she being always spoken of as “The Woman.” All the lizards 
and snakes are her spies, and whoever speaks of her she will slay. In one 
case, however, a hero boasted that he would conquer the Serpent-woman ; 
he caused himself to be taught magic by the medicine men, and succeeded 
so far as to return in safety after his encounter, but when near the shore 
was careless enough to take off this medicine shirt which protected him, 
and was bitten by a serpent which had concealed itself in the boat. Before 
his death he related the tale of his adventure, and how he resisted her efforts 
to tempt him, but his heart failed him when he saw the dead who were 
below rising to her aid. His body was thrown into the lake, to appease 
the woman. This year, the body of a drowned man has been recovered 
from the lake for the first time, and the Indians conceived this circumstance 
to indicate that the dominion of the woman was over. 


NEGRO SUPERSTITION CONCERNING THE VIOLIN. — The “ Boston Tran- 
script,” October, 1892, affirms that for many years, and even long before 
the war, playing the fiddle and the banjo had been dying out among the 
negroes, owing to a superstition that “de devil is a fiddler.” The master 
of the mansion says: “In my father’s time, and when I was a boy, there 
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were few regular musicians, and at parties, unless it was a very grand affair, 
a lady played the piano, accompanied by a gentleman on the violin, and 
monstrous good jigs and reels they played too. But when it got too 
much like work, almost anybody’s carriage driver could be sent for out of 
the kitchen who could fiddle well enough to dance the Virginia reel by. 
But when I grew up negro fiddlers were scarce among the plantation 
hands, except the ‘ professionals,’ who were free negroes. They have been 
growing scarcer, owing to this superstition about old Pluto. 

“ Among the city negroes the piano is the favorite instrument, as it is 
so much easier to acquire a certain proficiency on it than on the violin. In 
the country, though, it is generally thought unbecoming, at least, for a 
‘chu’ch member’ to play the violin, if not actually an audacious commu- 
nication with Satan himself. But it involves neither deadly sin nor any 
spiritual risk whatever to play the accordeon or the ‘lap organ,’ as they 
call it. The ‘’cor’jon,’ consequently, is a very popular instrument.” 


SCANDALIZING THE Rats.— The “ Boston Traveller,” May 13, 1892, ob- 
serves that fifty years ago, in some places in New England, it was not an 
uncommon thing for people to go into the cellars of their houses and scan- 
dalize the rats, in the expectation that this would drive them away. It was 
said that the rats would often disappear after the trial. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF NEGROES IN NEw ORLEANS.— Among a collection 
of cuttings relating to folk-lore, we find in a Northern journal of June 6, 
1891, an interesting account of negro superstitions attributed to the “ St. 
Louis Republic: ” — 

“ Webster defines superstition as a ‘belief in omens and prognostics,’ 
and further, ‘omen, a sign, a presage ; prognostic, foreboding, token.’ Of all 
these definitions, the only one used and understood by that most supersti- 
tious of all races, the African, is ‘sign.’ A sign of trouble, of sickness, of 
joy, of sorrow, of visitors, of accident, a voyage, a death! 

“If the cat washes her face with dainty touches of velvety paw, ‘Dat a 
sho’ sign hit gwine to rain, Miss Nannie!’ If Seftor Cockalorum crows 
lustily three times before the door, ‘Gwine hab visitors dis day, Miss Nan- 
nie, sho’ s you’ bawn!’ If sparks scatter in golden showers from the chim- 
ney, ‘Don’ move, chile ; hit won't burn yo’; dat a sign money comin’ to 
you.’ ‘Don’t burn the egg-shells, honey, case dat bring you sorrow.’ 
‘Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, see dat rat run ‘cross dat heyth [hearth]! You’s got 
a bad enemy, chile, gwine to do you sum dirt.’ ‘Wha’ for you kim back, 
honey? Don’ you know you must n’t turn back arter you git sta’ted? 
Dat sho’ sign you gwine to hab bad luck while you out. How cum you let 
Miss Flo lay her parasol on de bed? You an her be bad friends, sho’, you 
see.’ 

“ These and hundreds of similar sayings and superstitions are as familiar 
to Southerners as the blue skies and fragrant blossoms of their sunny clime. 

“In the extreme South, more especially in Louisiana, and in New Orleans 
worst of all, where French, Spanish, Italian, and African —all races pecul- 
iarly susceptible to occult influences — predominate, superstition runs riot. 
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“ Perhaps the most peculiar of the many methods adopted to work upon 
the superstitious negroes was the insertion by apparently supernatural means 
of balls of feathers into pillows and beds. I have myself examined these 
creations, and marveled at the skill displayed in their manufacture. The 
closest scrutiny failed to discover rip or newly sewed seam in bed or pillow 
tick, and yet the balls were found buried in the mattresses and among the 
soft feathers of pillows. They were made of soft, highly colored feathers, 
brilliant and gaudy, scarlet and gold, bright blue and vivid green, and were 
about the size and shape of an orange. 

“ A peculiar odor was exhaled, and when lightly struck an almost impal- 
pable powder arose. An inquisitive Jack of the family cut one of the queer 
objects in halves, and we found therein such an assortment as Shakespeare 
puts into his witches’ cauldron, as they brewed in darkness and tempest : 


Fillet of a finny snake, 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing. 

“The creole negroes of New Orleans have a grewsome fashion of invok- 
ing a consummation of their wishes that I believe is entirely indigenous to 
the soil of that quaint cosmopolitan semi-foreign old city. Among the nu- 
merous féte days, high days, and holidays that are scattered so liberally 
among the too sober pathway of the twelve months of the year, none is more 
beautifully observed by the New Orleanaise than the first of November. 
This is by legal statute a state holiday, and in the Catholic and Episcopal 
church calendars All Saints’ Day, but in Louisiana, and particularly in the 
Crescent City, it is a day for the remembrance of the dead. 

“ That tomb is, indeed, neglected, and its occupant forgotten, that does 
not bear a memento. From the simple conch shell, or perhaps only a 
little mass of white, glistening sand, with a paper rose stuck in its midst, 
to the elaborate, expensive floral tribute that crowns the lofty marble of the 
rich man’s resting-place, not one is left without decoration. A general 
pilgrimage to the many cemeteries in and around the city takes place, and 
its observance is universal to a surprising degree. 

“It is on that day the old cradle superstition tells you to pursue the fol- 
lowing method if you want to have your wish, the dearest desire of your 
heart, fulfilled. 

“You must purchase beforehand a handkerchief, and it must not be used, 
but kept clean and white for this occasion. 

“On the eventful morning you must leave home as early as possible and 
also as quietly, and not a word or a sound must escape your lips from 
the time you close the door behind you until you return. You must go to 
a cemetery, enter the main gate, walk from there to the opposite wall, on 
the main avenue, and somewhere on its length you must pick up a piece of 
dirt ; tie this in one corner of the new handkerchief, naturally expressing 
your most heartfelt wish. 

“ Leave the cemetery by the same gate you entered, and make your way 
to a second; enter this and pursue the same course, tying a bit of dirt 
from the main walk into a second corner of the handkerchief with a second 
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wish. Visit a third cemetery, and tie a third bit of dirt into a third corner 
of that blessed handkerchief, with a third and last wish. Return home, 
roll the handkerchief into a compact little ball, and toss it upon the top of 
an armoier, or on the cornice of a high window, or, perhaps, on the tester 
of the bed. Any high place that is likely to be undisturbed, save by spi- 
ders, will answer. 

“Then, and not until then, must you speak. The charm is broken if a 
single audible sound escapes during this rite. When it is remembered that 
you are most likely to meet your dearest friend and foe among the crowds 
that pass to and from the cemeteries, attending their own and viewing 
others’ decorations, it will be seen that it is not an easy matter to keep 
absolutely quiet; but those wishes will come true before twelve moons 
have shed their rays upon you, and many and fearsome are the tales told by 
the old creole negresses of the ‘granted wishes’ that in many cases proved 
to be indeed ‘scourges that sting.’ ” 


Burytnc Docs Arrica. — The “New Orleans Picayune,” 
as cited in a Northern newspaper of June 6, 1891, contained a piece of 
superstition in regard to burying dogs. The letter says: “The king of 
Bihe made a great disturbance because Mr. Arnot, a Scotch missionary, 
buried in the ground a dog which he had been obliged to kill. The chief 
sent word that this was a crime, and that the missionary must take up the 
body and throw it into the river. After this he must kill a chicken and 
sprinkle its blood upon the ground where the dog had been buried. Now, 
it was not deemed best to anger the king by refusing to do as he had com- 
manded, so Mr. Arnot took up the body of the dog and threw it into the river 
and paid a fine. All they can pay with is cotton cloth, and of this Mr. Arnot 
had to pay forty yards. But he did not sprinkle the blood of the chicken 
on the ground, because that would look too much like doing homage to 
‘the spirits." However, there was an old native who felt that this must 
be done in order to avert evil consequences, so he killed the chicken and 
went through the ceremony.” 


THe TWENTY-ONE PRECEPTS OF THE Ottawa INDIANS. — A correspon- 
dent communicates the following curious extract from a small pamphlet 
written by A. J. Blackbird, Mack-a-te-be-nessy, son of the Ottawa chief 
Mack-a-de-pe-nessy. 

The twenty-one Precepts or Moral Commandments of the Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, by which they were governed in their primitive state, 
before they came in contact with white races in their country : — 

rst. Thou shalt fear the Great Creator, who is the over ruler of all things. 

2d. Thou shalt not commit any crime, either by night or by day, or in a 
covered place ; for the Great Spirit is looking upon thee always, and thy 
crime shall be manifest in time, thou knowest not when, which shall be to 
thy disgrace and shame. 

3d. Look up to the skies often, by day and by night, and see the sun, 
moon, and stars which shineth in the firmament, and think that the Great 
Spirit is looking upon thee continually. 
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4th. Thou shalt not mimic or mock the thunders of the cloud, for they 
were specially created to water the earth, and to keep down all the evil 
monsters that are under the earth, which would eat up and devour the 
inhabitants of the earth if they were set at liberty. 

sth. Thou shalt not mimic nor mock any mountains or rivers, or any 
prominent formation of the earth, for it is the habitation of some deity or 
spirit of the earth, and thy life shall be continually in hazard if thou 
shouldst provoke the anger of these deities. 

6th. Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land. 

7th. Honor the gray-headed persons, that thy head may also be like unto 
theirs. 

8th. Thou shalt not mimic or ridicule the cripple, the lame, or deformed, 
for thou shalt be crippled like unto them if thou shouldst provoke the 
Great Spirit. 

gth. Hold thy peace, and answer not back, when thy father or thy mother 
or any aged person should chastise thee for thy wrong. 

1oth. Thou shalt never tell a falsehood to thy parents, nor to thy neigh- 
bors, but be always upright in thy words and in thy dealings with thy 
neighbors. 

11th, Thou shalt not steal anything from thy neighbor, nor covet anything 
that is his. 

12th. Thou shalt always feed the hungry and the stranger. 

13th. Thou shalt keep away from licentiousness and all other lascivious 
habits, nor utter indecent language before thy neighbor and the stranger. 

14th. Thou shalt not commit murder while thou art in dispute with thy 
neighbor, unless it be whilst on the warpath 

15th. Thou shalt chastise thy children with the rod whilst they are in thy 
power. 

16th. Thou shalt disfigure thy face with charcoal, and fast at least ten 
days or more of each year whilst thou art yet young, or before thou reach- 
est twenty, that thou mayest dream of thy future destiny. 

17th. Thou shalt immerse thy body into the lake or the river at least ten 
days in succession in the early part of the spring of the year, that thy body 
may be strong and swift of foot to chase the game and on the warpath. 

18th. At certain times, with thy wife or thy daughter, thou shalt clean 
out the fire-place and make thyself a new fire with thy fire-sticks, for the 
sake of thy self and for the sake of thy children’s health. 

19th. Thou shalt not eat with thy wife and daughters at such time, of 
food cooked on a new fire, but they shall be provided with a separate kettle 
and cook their victuals therein with an old fire out of their wigwam, until 
the time is passed ; then thou shalt eat with them. 

zoth. Thou shalt not be lazy, nor be a vagabond of the earth, to be hated 
by all men. 

21st. Thou shalt be brave and not fear any death. 

If thou shouldst observe all these Commandments, when thou diest thy 
spirit shall go straightway to that happy land where all the good spirits are, 


and shall there continually dance to the beating of the drum of Tchi-baw- 
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yaw-booz, the head spirit in the spirit land. But if thou shouldst not 
observe them, thy spirit shall be a vagabond of the earth always, and go 
hungry, and will never be able to find this road, Tchi-bay-kou, in which all 


the good spirits travel. 
Mary £. Chamberlain. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Ceremoniat Circuit. —I have read with interest Dr. Fewkes’ 
article on “The Ceremonial Circuit among the Village Indians of North- 
eastern Arizona,” in vol. v. No. 16, and wish to offer a slight contribution 
to the subject of “the ceremonial circuit,” — a subject which has long en- 
gaged my attention. 

In the first place, I would say that I regard the terms dextral and sinis- 
tral, used in describing the circuits, as of doubtful propriety and likely to 
prove ambiguous. The same circuit may be dextral from one point of view 
and sinistral from another. For instance, the Navajo devotee always moves, 
when on sacred errand bent, in the direction of the sun’s apparent course. 
This leads him, when he turns on his own axis, as in returning to the medi- 
cine-lodge after depositing a sacrifice, to face about to the right; but when 
he enters the medicine-lodge or any sacred inclosure he cannot be said to 
proceed to the right. As he enters at the east, he finds before him two 
roads passing round the fire, —one to the left, the other to the right, — 
and meeting on the opposite side of the fire. It is the left-hand road that 
he takes in order to make the required circuit. 

Forturiately we have no need to employ an ambiguous term in designa- 
ting the circuit made by the Navajo. We have for this an excellent word 
of good Saxon origin, — the word is sumwise. If we have a word to desig- 
nate procession in the opposite direction I am not aware of it, and if no 
such word is to be found in the dictionaries, it is a significant fact. 

In all the many Indian dances — and I might reckon them by hundreds 
—which I witnessed before I came to New Mexico, I remember seeing 
only the sunwise circuit. In Catlin’s “ Illustrations,” etc., “of the North 
American Indians,” there are a dozen pictures of Indian dances in which 
the ceremonial circuit is unmistakably shown, and in all these the circuit 
is sunwise. I have read— but am not now in a position to quote my au- 
thorities —that in pagan ceremonies still surviving among the peasantry 
of Europe, as in the rites practised at holy wells, the sunwise circuit is 
observed. I think it would be found, too, on investigation, that in cere- 
monies practised behind guarded doors by the most cultured men of our 
own day and nation, processions move in this circuit, whenever any formal 
circuit is observed. For many years I was of the opinion that this was the 
only ceremonial circuit. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the sunwise circuit originated in sun 
worship. But if this be so, how did a circuit in the opposite direction origi- 
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nate? Could this have been derived from the heliolatry of a land where 
the sun moves from east to west by way of the north, #.¢. the southern 
hemisphere? This seems highly improbable when we learn how far north 
a ceremonial movement is practised in a direction opposite to sunwise ; 
still, in our future investigations of this subject it might be well to keep 
the possibility of such an origin in mind. 

The rites of the Navajos have many features in common with those of 
the Moquis and other Pueblo Indians ; but we need not suppose, from this, 
that the Navajos have borrowed directly from the modern Pueblo tribes. 
The Navajo legends point distinctly to the influence on Navajo worship of 
the ancient cliff-dwellers (who still inhabited this land when the first Atha- 
bascan wanderers entered it), but do not point to the influence of the vil- 
lage Indians. The similar features in the ceremonies of both these races 
may have had a common origin ; but it is noteworthy that, while alike in 
many respects, they differ in the important point of the ceremonial circuit. 

Washington Matthews. 


Pore Nicut 1n PortsmoutnH, N. H.—I inclose two slips from two 
Portsmouth newspapers in regard to “ Pope Night” in 1892. I send them 
that you may have authentic witness of such celebration in one place. I 
think Newburyport may be also included in the list of places where Pope 
Night is remembered. 

In addition, I can vouch for the similar celebration in this town, New 
Castle, for twenty-six years past, or ever since I became resident. Doubt- 
less the reason for such celebration is long since lost to the “chaps” who 
still keep it up. 

In this town, not only is the reason lost, but there the name also, — the 
boys call it Pork Night. But this is in accordance with the general fortune 
of popular festivals; as soon as the meaning is lost, the names suffer 
strange and often grotesque transformations. 

Fohn Albee, New Castle, N. H. 


“The celebration of the anniversary of Guy Fawkes’ night on Saturday 
by the young people of this city was not so extensive as in former years, 
no doubt owing to the condition of the streets, but nevertheless small 
bands paraded the streets and made the early part of the evening hideous 
with music (?) from the tin horns they carried for the occasion. Some 
carried the usual pumpkin lanterns. The ringing of door-bells was also 
extensively indulged in. Very few of the paraders knew that the celebra- 
tion was in keeping of the old English custom of observing the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the famous gunpowder plot to blow up the House 
of Commons.” — From the Portsmouth Republican News, November 7, 1892. 


“Chaps in this city had their annual blow-out on Guy Fawkes’ night, and 
in parts of the city the toot of the horns was something terrific. Some 
grotesque pumpkin lanterns were seen, and altogether the ‘celebration’ 
was evidently enjoyed by the boys. 

“ Portsmouth is not alone in this peculiar observance, for down at Mar- 
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blehead the night of the sth of November is remembered by a huge bonfire 
on the Neck, around which the chaps with horns dance in fantastic glee. 
The blaze Saturday night on the M. N. was a bigger one than usual. 

“It’s a queer custom the youths of Portsmouth and Marblehead have.” 
— From the Portsmouth Daily Evening Times, November 7, 1892. 


DrawinG A Cross For Lucx.— The mention of this practice, by Eliza- 
beth M. Howe, in the number for April—June, reminds me of a similar cus- 
tom employed when I was a child in playing croquet. When a player had 
got the ball into an exceptionally good position, I remember that the usage 
was to draw a cross with our mallets before the ball, in the hope that the 
next player could not make a good shot across the sign, and oust the ball 
from its position. 

Mary £. Chamberlain. 


Fo.k-LorE FROM NORTHERN New York. — The Negro folk-lore men- 
tioned by Collins Lee, in the number for April-June, is about the same as 
the superstitions which people in northern New York were wont to observe, 
if not to believe, in the days of our stately grandmothers. I remember mine 
telling me that, in order to cure a wart, one must enter a house and steal 
a tiny piece of meat, put it on the wart, secrete it under a stone, and when 
the meat decayed the wart would be gone. 

There was a prophecy in regard to sneezing before breakfast : — 

Sneeze on a Monday, sneeze for danger, 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger, 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter, 

Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better, 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow, 

Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow, 
Sneeze on a Sunday, the Devil will have you all the week. 


Another in regard to shoes : — 
Wear on the side, a rich man’s bride, 
Wear on the heel, sorrow a good deal, 
Wear on the toe, spend money as you go. 


Stumbling on the sidewalk was a bad omen ; to stumble going upstairs, 
a good one. In starting to go anywhere, if you had forgotten anything for 
which you were obliged to return, it was necessary to sit down and wish 
for good luck, or bad luck was sure to follow. 

The reason pork “frizzled” up in frying was because it was killed at the 
wrong time of the moon. Never eat the first strawberry you get ; throw it 
where a bird will have it, and it brings you good luck. 

Kill the first snake, 


Break the first brake, 
And you will accomplish all you undertake. 


Count forty gray horses, and the first person to whom you speak is the 
one you will marry. If undergarments are accidentally turned, never re- 
turn them until they are washed ; to do so will bring evil. 
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If you drop a lump of sugar in your coffee, and the bubbles rising from 
it form regularly round the side of the cup, it means fair weather ; if scat- 
tered in irregular forms, bad weather. Every time one involuntarily sighs, 
some one is stepping upon the sod where his grave will be made. When 
Death enters a family, he is never satisfied until three are taken, and this 
happens within two years. All children, I suppose, have said the “clover 
rhyme,” when looking for the four-leaved clover : — 

Two, in your shoe, 
Three, let it be, 
Four, over the door, 
Five, let it thrive. 


Mrs. Mary E. Chamberlain, Muskegon, Mich. 


An Otp Cuarm. — The following is a charm for nose-bleed, taken from 
an old book : — 
TO STANCH THE BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 
Sanguis manet in te, 
Sicut Christus ferat in se, 
Sanguis manet in tua vena, 
Sicut Christus in sua pena ; 
Sanguis manet in te fixus, 
Sicut Christus in Crucifixus. 


Say this over three times, naming the party’s name, and then say the Lord's 
Prayer. 


A. L. Alger. 


Boston, Szptember 17, 1892. 
To the Editor of the Fournal of American Folk-Lore : — 

My pear Sir,—In the April-June, 1892, Journal, in the Scrap-Book, 
is an interesting article regarding Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse and her 
election to chiefship in the Six Nations. It also states Mrs. Converse was 
adopted by the Seneca Indians in 1890. The writer continues: “ Mrs. 
Converse was the first white woman who ever received adoption,” etc. 

The paragraph is somewhat ambiguous, and I would inquire if it means 
that Mrs. Converse was the first white woman ever adopted by the Seneca 
tribe, or the first white woman adopted into the Six Nations? 

If the latter, permit me to correct a misstatement before it becomes a set- 
tled error. Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith was the first white woman adopted by 
a tribe of the Six Nations, having been formally adopted by the Tuscaroras 
in 1880, as sister to their chief, and received the name of Ka-tci’-tcis-ta’- 
kwi‘st, or “The Beautiful Flower.” This I found by authentic records 
while preparing a memorial to Mrs. Smith in 1888. 

My object in directing your attention to the paragraph in the Scrap-Book 
has been already noticed, and is not in any way intended to detract from 
honors conferred upon Mrs. Converse. 

It presents an opportunity, however, to remind your readers (if any have 
forgotten) of the great and noble work Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith accom- 
plished, and to preserve the memory of that woman, of whom Mr. Horatio 
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Hale has said: “She had pursued studies in Indianology which a/one would 
make any man famous.” 

Mrs. Smith gave her life to her labors, for through her intense interest 
and desire to complete her dictionary of the Tuscarora, although warned 
by her physicians, she resumed her task before fully recovering from a 
severe illness, and by so doing overtaxed her strength. 

The Smithsonian Institution —of which for a number of years she had 
been a member — continued her work. 

At intervals, for some years, Mrs. Smith resided among the Six Nations, 
that while learning their dialects she might better become acquainted with 
their needs, and ascertain how best to serve them ; and at her house could 
always be found two or more Indians whose education she was conducting. 

Too much honor cannot be paid to Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Converse, and other 
women who have been or are devoting their energies to the Christian work 
of helping the Indians; yet only a few days since I was asked what honor 


a woman could feel in being adopted or made a chief among Indians! 
Sara L. Lee. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN Fork-Lore Society. — Friday 
afternoon, November 18th. ‘The first meeting of the season was held at the 
house of Mrs. Joseph B. Warner, Cambridge, on the third Friday of the 
month as usual. Prof. John Fiske presided. The paper for the evening 
was by Mr. Alfred M. Williams, of Providence, R. I., on “ Folk-Songs of 
the Civil War.” In the absence of Mr. Williams, the paper was read by 
Miss Elizabeth M. Howe, of Cambridge. The writer dealt especially with 
those songs which are not included in the usual collections, but which were 
sung rather than read, and represented in some measure a survival of oral 
folk-song. (This paper is published in the current number of the Journal.) 
After the reading, conversation ensued on matters suggested by the paper. 
It was agreed that at a future meeting of the society the subject should be 
resumed, and that members were recommended to make additional col- 
lections. 

Friday evening, December 9th. The meeting for December was held at 
the house of Miss Alger, 6 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes presid- 
ing. ‘The Secretary brought to the attention of the members the approach- 
ing annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, to be held in Bos- 
ton, December 28th and 29th. The Association then proceeded to hear a 
paper by Prof. David B. Lyon, of Harvard University, the subject being 
“ Babylonian Versions of the Creation.” 

MontTrREAL Brancu. — Monday, October 10th. The first meeting of the 
winter took place at the house of Mrs. L. Fréchette, 408 Sherbrooke Street. 
Professor Penhallow, first Vice-President, took the chair in the absence of 
the President, Mr. Beaugrand. The Secretary, Mr. Reade, gave the sub- 
stance of correspondence that he had had, since the last meeting, with the 
societies of New Orleans, Boston, and Chicago, with which he had, at their 
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request, promised to exchange reports of proceedings. The chairman then 
called upon Mr. Reade to give his paper on “ Opportunities for the Study 
of Folk-Lore in Canada.” The essayist introduced the subject with a brief 
sketch of the history of Folk-Lore organization and study in Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe, especially France, the United States and Canada, 
and mentioning a number of periodicals that were entirely devoted to this 
branch of research. Mr. Reade, having shown the relations of Folk-Lore to 
ethnology and mythology, characterized it as the stored-up knowledge of the 
folk or people, consisting largely of survivals of habits of thought or social 
and ceremonial customs of a more or less remote past. It included the 
whole vast background of popular thought, feeling, and usage, out of which 
and in contrast to which had been developed all the individual products of 
human activity that go to the making of history. The essayist then gave a 
succinct statement of the racial constituents of Canada, pointing out that 
every one of the various groups that composed our complex nationality had 
its own myths, tales, traditions, superstitious beliefs, ballads, dialects, etc., 
so that no matter where one lived between the Atlantic and the Pacific, in 
town or country, among French, or British, or German, or aborigines, de- 
scendants of U. E. Loyalists, or people of old-country stock, he was at no 
loss for interesting and valuable data. From Ferland’s history and other 
sources, including the censuses, from those of the seventeenth century to 
the last, Mr. Reade showed in what way Canada had been settled, and 
where the folk-lorist had the best opportunities with regard to each race or 
nationality. He next gave a summary of what had already been done in 
the way of Folk-Lore research by Abbé Petitot, Mr. H. Hale, Dr. F. Boas, 
Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, Abbé Maurault, Dr. G. M. Dawson, Mr. James 
Deans, the late Dr. Rand, Mrs. W. W. Brown, the Rev. John McLean, 
Father Lacombe, Rev. E. F. Wilson, Mr. Fréchette, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, 
Mr. Beaugrand, etc. He also referred to the colonies of Norsemen, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Roumanians, Chinese, etc., settled in Western Canada, 
all with strongly marked racial features in their social, religious, and indus- 
trial life. Finally, the essayist called attention to the mass of virtually for- 
gotten lore to be found in the works of Champlain, the Jesuits’ Relations, 
Charlevoix, De Gaspé, the writings of travellers, “‘ Nor’-Westers ” (including 
the Hon. Mr. Masson’s excellent series), Mr. Canniff Haight’s “Country 
Life in Canada,” the writings of Messrs. LeMoine, Sulte, F. de Saint 
Maurice, and numerous other works of the past and present. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Fréchette read a paper entitled “ La Corri- 
veau,” based on a double murder and consequent trial, — the trials having 
taken place in the year 1763, near the close of the régne militaire, and af- 
fording a striking illustration of the legal barbarism of the time. 

The reading of this paper was followed by music, conversation, and re- 
freshments, and the meeting adjourned to the second Monday in November. 

Monday, November 14th. The Society met at the house of Mr. W. C. 
Van Horne. Professor Penhallow, who presided, read a paper entitled 
“‘Epitaphal Inscriptions,” the paper being based upon a collection of epi- 
taphs obtained from various localities in New England and Canada. At 
the outset, Professor Penhallow gave an account of the works hitherto pub- 
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lished in relation to this subject. (The paper will be found printed in full 
in the present number of this Journal.) At the conclusion of the reading, 
several of the members present supplemented Professor Penhallow’s article 
by instances of curious epitaphs which had come within their knowledge. 
The evening was pleasantly concluded with a social meeting and the in- 
spection of a collection of antiquities which the Society was invited to 
examine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Eruno.ocy 1n Forkx-Lore. By Georce Laurence Gomme, F. S. A,, 
President of the Folk-Lore Society, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1892. Pp. vii, 203. (Included in the Modern Science Series, vol. iv.) 
The President of the Folk-Lore Society, in this interesting little volume, 

undertakes to set forth his ideas of the scope and object of folk-lore studies. 
He indicates the manner in which the belief and customs of primitive tribes, 
included under the wide designation of ethnology, continue to exist in civ- 
ilized communities, under modified forms, as modern folk-lore. Of such 
survival he gives many instances. Thus: English village customs of festi- 
val seem to be connected with rites still celebrated in India, possessing 
exceedingly savage features, and having for their object the fertilization of 
the fields ; the custom of the couvade, so extensively practised among races 
of a low degree of culture, still appears in usages of peasants in Yorkshire ; 
the habit of sacrificing in order to appease the demon of the pestilence, of 
rescuing one endangered life by the sacrifice of another, the worship of 
sacred stones, dressing holy wells, and many other primitive customs, are 
retained, at least in the form of vague reminiscence, in recent British prac- 
tice. Mr. Gomme gives his authorities, and the references thus presented 
to books, for the most part easily accessible, make his treatise a very pleas- 
ant and useful introduction to the study of the folk-lore of custom. 

The author, however, has an hypothesis peculiar to himself as to the ori- 
gins of folk-lore, and it is to the elucidation of this doctrine that his work is 
devoted. His theory is that two distinct sources can be traced in folk-lore ; 
in the first place remains of Aryan culture, in the second place relics of a 
previous non-Aryan savagery. In Europe and Asia, at a remote period, 
existed wild races possessing a social state nearly uniform over vast areas ; 
when these peoples became subject to Aryan over-lords, their condition of 
culture, no longer able freely to develop, became petrified in folk-lore. Af- 
ter the introduction of Christianity, the same process was repeated as re- 
gards Aryan ethnic civilizations. These survivals, of a twofold character, 
constitute folk-lore, which is incapable of progress, and only remains to 
undergo gradual disintegration. 

It is obvious that the doctrine thus outlined is at once vague and com- 
plicated, and that its demonstration must be attended with extreme diffi- 
culty. Mr. Gomme’s view appears to be that popular superstitions and 
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customs are purely local, and subject neither to introduction nor diffusion. 
Many folk-lorists, however, entertain opposite views. Besides, the word 
Aryan, as applied to custom and opinion, is of very doubtful utility. This 
term was introduced as the result of linguistic comparison ; but whether 
custom and belief are parallel to language, and differences of speech a 
guide to opinion and usage, is a disputed question. Archeology and cra- 
niology of late have been considered to suggest views quite different from 
those set forth by philologists. 

These considerations are not stated with intent to criticise, but to illus- 
trate the various branches of inquiry suggested by Mr. Gomme’s book. 
Folk-lore, as material calculated to be of use in examining ethnologic prob- 
lems, is too obviously useful and interesting to require any apology. The 
labors of the President of the Folk-Lore Society will be appreciated, what- 
ever may be the differences of opinion as to theoretical conclusions. 


Von pEN STEInEN, Kart. Dre Baxairf-Spracne. WoOrterverzeichnis, 
Satze, Sagen, Grammatik. Mit Beitragen zu einer Lautlehre der karai- 
bischen Grundsprache. Leipzig. K. F. Koehler’s Antiquarium, 1892. 
xvi, 404 S. 

This work embodies the results of investigations carried on by Karl von 
den Steinen, the well-known traveller and ethnologist, during the second 
Xingu expedition (1887-1888), with regard to the language of the Bakairi, 
a South American Indian tribe, the western division of whom are to be 
found eastward from the sources of the Tapajoz, and the eastern westward 
from the sources of the Xingu. 

Invaluable to the philologist and to the student of the psychology of lan- 
guage from its wealth of detail with respect to phonology and grammar, 
the book contains much of interest for the folk-lorist and mythologist. 
Full lists (accompanied, wherever possible, by etymological interpreta- 
tions) are given of the names of the different parts of the body, terms of 
relationship, names of natural phenomena, animals, plants, etc., names of 
weapons, tools, objects of art, together with a number of personal and place 
names. A few examples may be cited here :— 

Iyiime zopdno, Second Finger = Help of the Father (¢. ¢., thumb). 

Kyaméd, iméd, Finger = Son of the Hand. 

Eyato pire, Soul = Shadow. 

Paritdba, Sea = Water-no-house (i. ¢., waste of water). 

Tsisi, Compass = Sun (because von den Steinen indicated with the nee- 
dle the position of the sun at noon). 

Nina, Watch = Moon (because it went day and night). 

Miiti, Southern Cross = Bird-snare. 

Xyodta, Orion = Frame for drying mandioca. 

Kyodta-twéri, Sirius = One of the cross-beam of the mandioca-stage. 

Tetatiyén, Pleiades = Heap of mandioca-grains fallen from the frame. 

Tetatiyén yite, Aldebaran = Father of the heap (7. ¢., Pleiades). 

The Milky Way is a great hollow tree with its roots in the south ; at festi- 
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vals it is drummed upon. Some of the more interesting animal and plant 
names are these : — 

Karaséto, electric eel = Lord of fishes. 

MA ireyiru, red tree-ant = Ape-ant. 

Tuluyén, tapir, hog = Hairy. 

Satuébi, bark = Tree-skin. 

Yemaridii, species of palm = Hand-leaf. 

Amongst the proper names, the most interesting are: Ordéika (Evil Be- 
ing) and Ayeri (Creator of the present Bakair{ race), bakairt (a Bakairi 
Indian) and &yardidba (a Portuguese, Brazilian). 

Pages 209 to 244 are taken up with legends of the Bakairi. The native 
text, to which interlinear and free translations are added, is given in pho- 
netic transcription. The myths recorded are: The Creation; How Kamu- 
schini made Women ; The Hunting of Keri and the Fox ; The Deer gets 
Mandioca from the Bagadu-fish ; The Jaguar and the Ant-bear. 

Kyamusini (to be explained from the words for sun in several Caraib 
dialects — in Pareni, Xamusi), the oldest of all the ancestors, is represented 
as dwelling in heaven, and with him the creation legend begins. With him 
appear Oka, the Jaguar, son of Mero (grandmother of Keri and Kame), 
Kyeri (the creator, not the ancestor, of the present, but not of the very 
first, Bakairf and other Indian tribes), and his twin brother Ayame (the cre- 
ator of several tribes, especially of the Vu-Amaé&, but not the ancestor of 
them). Kyért is the chief hero of Bakairi legend, and is wiser and more 
powerful than Ayame. The names of the twins seem to be derived from 
the words for sun (Aédme, in Mehinaki) and moon (eri, in Pareni), al- 
though while Ayame is in legend always weaker than Ayéri, his name cor- 
responds to that of the sun and Ayéri’s to that of the moon. The legend of 
the creation is a very interesting one, involving several failures on the part 
of Kamuschini to make wives for Oka; two were made, however, which 
were good, after a number of beings had been made and killed. 

The story of Keri and the Fox is very curious, for in it Kame enters into 
a mouse, is eaten by the fox, who afterwards vomits, and his bones are 
gathered and blown upon by Keri, when Kame rises again to life. The 
tale of the Jaguar and the Tamandua is humorous, the former being duped, 
but is best read in the original, the jests being such as the Indians can 
most appreciate. 

The author, in notes to these legends, gives many interesting items of 
folk-lore. The mythology of the Caraib peoples, judged by the specimens 
here given, will well repay careful study, and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor von den Steinen will again be able to visit these interesting Indians. 

A. F. Chamberiain. 
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Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization from Babylonia, Elam, and Later West- 
ern Sources. (Continued.) TERRIEN De LACOUPERIE.— No. 4. Epic Legends 
of Ancient Persia. — The Eight Sources of Ancient Chinese Civilization. T. DE 
LACOUPERIE. 

8. Polk-Lore. (London.) Vol. III. No. 3, September, 1892. Queries as to 
Dr. Tylor’s Views on Animism. J. S. STUART-GLENNIE.— An Analysis of cer- 
tain Finnish Origins. J. ABERCROMBY.— Bantu Customs and Legends. J. Mac- 
DONALD. — Importance du Folk-Lore pour les Etudes de l’Ancien Francais. M. 
WILmorTTeE. — Folk-Lore Miscellanea. J. Ruys. — Celtic Myth and Saga. Re- 
port upon the Progress of Research during the past Two Years. ALFRED NuTT. 
— Review. Paul’s Grundriss. A. Nutt.— Correspondence. The Buck’s Leap. 
Miss C. S. BuRNE. — The Flatfoot Question. KARL BLIND. — Notes and News. 
Folk-Lore Bibliography. 

9. Société Archéologique de Bordeaux. (Bordeaux.) Vol. XVI. No. 2, 
1891. Saint Emilion et son culte. E. PIGANEAU. 

to. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. VI. No. 5, 1892. September-October, 1892. Un 
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Ouvrage de M. Julien Tiersot. 
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J.CaRLo. (Continued in Nos. 8,9 )— La Basse Bretagne conteuse et légendaire. 
A. LE Braz.— Nos. 8 and 9, August-September. Les femmes et les traditions 
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populaires. P. Sfp1_tot.— Les Pourquoi. Hongrie et Transsylvanie. E. Bin- 
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FRAUD. — Folk-Lore du Luxembourg. I. A. Haron. (Continued in Nos. 9, 10.) 
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M. DE ZmIGRopzkI. (Continued in Nos. 9, to.) — Divination par les Livres 
sacrés. C. DE WARLOY. — Le Carnaval. VII. H.Carnoy. — Le Folk-Lore de 
Constantinople. II. J. NIcOLAIDE. (Continued in Nos. 9, 10.) — Nos. 9 and 
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Fables d’Animaux. II. T. Davipson.— La Naissance. I. En Belgique. J. 
LEMOINE. 

13. Alemannia. (Bonn.) Vol. XX. No. 2, 1892. Einige Kinderspriiche und 
Kinderspiele aus der Bruchsaler Gegend. O. HEILIG. — Der Teufel in schwabi- 
schen SpruchwoOrtern und Redensarten. W.UNSELD. — Zwei Sagen (die grosse 
Glocke, der See) aus St. Georgen bei Freiburg. H. Mayer. — Bastlésenreime 
aus Franken. F. D. Rixc. — Das Narrengericht von Stockach. J. SARRAZIN. 

14. Das Ausland. (Stuttgart.) No. 34, 1892. Geheimbunde und Pubertiats- 
weihen im Lichte der Ethnologie. T. ACHELIS.— No. 36. Die Vorstellungen 
de Swaneten von dem Leben nach dem Tode. C. HAHN. 

15. Am Ur-Quell. (Lunden in Holstein; editor, F. S. Krauss, Vienna.) 
Vol. III. No. 9, 1892. Die Milchverwandschaft im alten Agypten. A. WIEDE- 
MANN.— Das Blut im magyarischen Volksglauben. A. F. DoRFLER.— Toten- 
fetische bei den Polem. B. W. ScHIFFER. — Tiere im Glauben der Aelpler. L. 
FREYTAG. — Serbischer Zauber und Brauch Kinder halber. F. S. Krauss. — 
Spukgeister. (Schlesien.) K. KNAUTHE-SCLAUPITZ.— Kleine Mittheilungen. — 
Nachruf fiir ReEINHOLD KOHLER. — No. 10. Menschenopfer bei den Rémern. 
M. Lanpavu.— Der Mann in Monde. H. VOLKSMANN. — Hexenleiter? R. 
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C. JoHANSEN. — Biblische Ratsel. A. TREICHEL.— Der Eid im Volksleben. 
N. Krause. — Kleine Mittheilungen. 

16. Germania. (Vienna.) Vol. XXV. No. 3, 1892. Bibliographische Uber- 
Vienna sicht der Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie im 
Jahre 1888. G. EnrismMann. (V. Volkskunde: including Mythologie ; Marchen 
und Sagen ; Sitten und Gebrauche ; Volks- und Kinderleben; Geistlich und Volks- 
schauspiele ; Sprichwérter. Also Englisch: Nordisch.) 

17. Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. (Leyden.) Vol. V. No. 3, 
1892. Les drapeaux en usage a la féte de Hucein a Téheran. G. VAN VLOTEN. 
— Die Theogonie der Dajaken auf Borneo. F. GRABOWSKIY. 

18. Zeitschrift fir deutsches Alterthum und deutsche Litteratur. (Berlin.) 
Vol. XXXVI. Nos. 2 and 3, 1892. Zu den mirakeln des heiligen Nicolaus. DumM- 
LER and SCHRODER. 

19. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. (Berlin.) November, 1892. Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Archaologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. Sagen 
aus Brittisch-Columbien. F. Boas. (Continued in No. 2.) 

20. Zeitschrift des Vereins fir Volkskunde. (Berlin.) Vol. II. No. 2, 1892. 
Marchen in Saxo Grammaticus. A. OBRIK.— Zur neugriechischen Volkskunde. 
A. TuuMs. — Ziir Giebelentwickelung des sachischen Bauernhauses. R. MIELKE. 
— Faeréische Marchen und Sagen. (Translated.) O. L. JintczEx. — Volkssegen 
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aus der Béhmerwald. J. J. AmMMANN.— Der Tod in Sitte, Brauch und Glauben 
der Siidslaven. F.S. Krauss. — Weiteres tiber Wind, Wetter, Regen, Schnee 
und Sonnenschein und die Gehirgsnatur. M. REHSENER.— Kleine Mittheilun- 
gen. Die zefesselten Gétter bei den Indogermanen. Bucheranzeigen. Review 
of H. WLISLOCKI, “ Volksglaube und religiése Brauch der Zigeuner.” 

21. Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. (Berlin.) Vol. XV. 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1892. Die Verlobten. M. LANDAv.— Vermischtes. Ein peruan- 
isches Drama vom verloren Sohn. 

22. Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde. (Leipzig.) “Taute” und “ Tautaffchen.” 
MITZSCHKE. — Vorabend und Tag St. Johannis des Taufers. E. VECKENSTEDT. 
(Continued in Die drei goldenen Haare des Teufels. Volksmarchen. 
Bo..iGc. — Der Shkrat. J. Scumipt.— Der Kreuzberg bei Weiss-Kullm (Ober- 
lausitz). R. FiTzNeR. — Mittagsgeister und Gespemster der Erftniederung. 
RosBeENns. — Volkslieder aus der Provinz Brandenburg. E. PRiEFER.— Aus der 
italienischen Sprachweisheit. L. Freunp.— Aberglaube aus Hirschberg. E. 
ALTMANN. — Nos. 9 and to. Aktenstiicke zur deutschen Sagenforschung. 
PROHLE. — Zum Johannistfest. Brauche, Meinungen, und Sagen aus Nieder- 
Osterreich. P. W. LeEB. — Der Fest St. Johannis der Taufers in Klein-Russland. 
B. GuRwITSCH. — Albanesische Harchen und Schwianke. J. U. JARNIK.— Sagen 
und Schwanke aus der Provinz Pommern. Arcnut. — Velkslieder aus Liegnitz 
und Umgebung. F. Sommer. — Der Aberglaube. NottTrott. 

23. Cesky Lid. (Prague.) No. 2, 1892. Cavalcade of “the Kings.” A Festi- 
val of Pentecost in Czech Countries. C. Ziprt. — Collection of Materials for 
Czech Anthropology. L. NIEDERLE. — Significance of Old Crosses in the Envi- 
rons of Chrudim. A. So_tta.— The Farm-House among Hanaques in Moravia. 
V. HoupeKx. — The Farm-House of Khodes in Bohemia. J. Hruska. — Furni- 
ture Painted in the Basin of Labe. V. SmutTn¥.— On the National Slovak Cos- 
tume. J. KLAna.— Ancient Popular Names of Boundaries. V. J. NovACEK. — 
A Comedy of Marionettes (Concluded). J. KARASEK.— Archzological News. A. 
STIFTER. — Report on Ethnographic Works in Bohemia in 1891. F. PATEK. — 
The Carnival and Lent. New Collection of Customs and Superstitions. — Review 
of Books. — Review of Journals. — Bibliography. Correspondence. 

24. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Parsi and Guzerati Hindu Nuptial 
Songs. D.H. Wap1a.— Notes on the Manners, Customs, Religion, and Super- 
stitions of the Tribes inhabiting the Shan States. — Notes and Queries. Eclipse 
Customs in Madras. Folk-Lore in Western India. D. T. Wap1a.— Notes and 
Queries. The Evil Eye in Persia. — Superstition as to Crows in Madras. Bad 
Omens in Madras. Folk Tales of Hindustan. W.Crooxe.— Notes and Que- 
ries. Good and Bad Omens in Madras.— Social Customs in Madras. — July, 
1892. Miscellanea. Notes on the Chinboks, Chimbous, and Yindus of the Chin 
Frontier of Burmah. — Notes and Queries. Social Customs in Madras. — Super- 
stitions as to Snakes in Madras. — Superstition about Animals in Southern India. 
— August, 1892. Miscellanea. Notes on the Traditional and Mythical Men and 
Beasts of the Malagasy. C. P. Cort.— Notes and Queries. Superstitions in 
Madras. — Euphemisms in Bengal. 
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Animals in Folk-Lore and Myth: 

Antelope, 41; badger, 299; bear, 291 ; 
buffalo, 127; buzzard, 302; calf, 115; cat, 
110, 112, 113, 123, 181, 328; cock, 110; 
cow, III, 115; dog, 111, 115, 328; dove, 
110, 230; dragon-fly, 181; eagle, 43; 
fisher, 291; grasshopper, 296; ground- 
hog, 181; hen, 115; horse, 112, 336; lady- 
bug, 115; lizard,123; mink, 301; mole, 
29; mouse, 45; muskrat, 294, 300; owl, 
110, 223, 224; rabbit, 111, 115, 122, 155, 
256, 293; rat, 23, 110, 328; snake, 37, 90, 
181, 223, 229, 231, 246, 327, 329, 336; Spi- 
der, 300, 318; tree-frog, 181; turkey, 301 ; 
whale, 43; whippoorwill, 320 ; wild bird, 


Beauchamp, W. M., Rhymes from Old 
Powder-horns, 284. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Iroquois Notes : 

Tale concerning the manner of becom- 
ing a witch, 223; totem names, 225; pig- 
mies, 226; creation of Indians from red 
clay, 226; sending servants to care fora 
dead mistress, 226; hiding children to 
keep them pure, 226; chieftainship ob- 
tained by good works, ; the Oneida 
stone, 227; stone giants, 227, 228; legend 
of the serpent, 22 

Beings, Imaginary : 

Demon of consumption, 125; cowgans 
or fairies, 45; devil, 238; lutins, 325; 
stone giants, 227 ; were-wolf, 1380. 

Bergen, Mrs. Fanny D., Some Bits of Plant- 
Lore: 

This lore meagre, 19; Coix lachryma, 
or Job’s tears, a cure for various troubles, 
19; cedar-knot, etc., cure for rheumatism, 


27 


27 


20; potato hung about neck, cure for sore | 


throat, 20; witch-wood, beefsteak gera- 
nium, wandering Jew, superstitions con- 
cerning, 20; negro conjuring cures, 21 ; 
remedy for chills, 21; for biliousness, by 
boring holes in tree, 21; specific against 
fever, 21 ; use of southernwood as philter, 
22. 
Bergen, Mrs. Fanny D., Popular American 
Plant-Names : 
Significance of component parts of 
names, 89; of the word “snake,” 90; 


names, classified according to orders, 91- 
106. 

Books received, 173. 

| Books reviewed : 

Beauchamp, W. M., The Iroquois Trail, 
260; Christensen, A. M., Afro-American 
Folk-Lore, 265; Dorsey, J. Owen, The 
¢egiha Language, 255; Falkener, E., 
Games, Ancient and Oriental, 267 ; Gat- 
schet, A. S., The Klamath Indians of 
Southwestern Oregon, 263; Gomme, G. 
L., Ethnology in Folk-Lore, 340; Krohn, 
K., Mann und Fuchs, 83; Ragusa-Moleti, 
G., Poesie dei popoli selvaggi o poco civili, 
84; Ria Matta, J., Philosophia popolar em 
proverbios angolenses, 168; Sébillot, P., 
Traditions et superstitions de la boulan- 
gerie, 85; Steinen, K. von den, Die Ba- 
kairi-Sprache, 341. 

Brinton, D. G., Reminiscences of Pennsylva- 
nia Folk-Lore: 

Chester County, Pa., fifty years ago, 
177; negro element, 177 ; moon supersti- 
tions, 178; myth of buried treasure, 179; 
thunderstorms, 180; mythical animals, 
181; snake, believed to be warned by 
dragon-fly, 181; cats, 181; weather signs, 
181 ; conjuring, 181; the dairy, 182; charms 
against conjuring, 182; formula to cure 
sty, 182; warts, 182; saliva, 183; signs of 
death, 183; ghosts, 184; turning back 
from journey, 184; signs in food-taking, 
185; new superstitions introduced by Irish 
immigrants, 185. 

Brown, Mrs. W. Wallace, “ Chief-Making” 
among the Passamaquoddy Indians: 

Effect on the Wabanaki of intercourse 


with whites, 57 ; ceremony of chief-making, 
57; Office not hereditary, 57; apportion- 
ment of meat in the rites, 58; women’s 
dance, 59. 


Chamberlain, A. F., A Mississaga Legend 
of Na‘nibdjii’, 291. 

Chapman, M., Notes on the Chinese in 
Boston : 

Number, 321; food, 321; not parsi- 
monious, 322; women, 322; attitude to 
Christianity, 323 ; clans, 324; names, 324. 

Charms, 21, 27, 230, 335 
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Collection of Folk-Lore in Finland, 48. 
Congresses at the Columbian Exposition : 

Proposition for an Anthropological 
Congress, 247; report of Committee of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Section H, 248; 
Folk-Lore Congress, preliminary address, 
249- 

Cushing, Frank Hamilton, A Zufii Folk-Tale 
of the Underworld : 

Introduction, 49; Zufii theory of the 
universe, 50, note; how the twins of War 
and Chance fared with the unborn men of 
the underworld, 51. 

Customs : 

Of challenge, 62; circuit, 33, 334; grave, 
331 ; initiation, 189; marriage, 70; nam- 
ing, 324; Pope night, 335. 


Deans, James, Legend of the Fin-Back 
Whale Crest of the Haidas, Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, B. C.: 

Haida crests or clans, 43; legend of fin- 
back whale clan, 43; Cowgans or fairies, 
literally wood-mice, 45; hero arrives at 
country of Cowgans, 46. 

Deans, James, The Doom of the Katt-a- 
quins : 

The Stickeens of South Alaska, 232 ; a 
cruel family changed into pillars of rock, 
233, 234; See-wuck-cow, place of punish- 
ment in the primeval forest, 235. 

Decrow, G., Folk-Lore from Maine: 

Projects, 318; dream signs, 318; gen- 
eral signs, 318; moon signs, 319; death 
signs, 319; cures for warts, 320; bird 
signs, 320; planting signs, 320. 

Divination, 63, 167. 

Dorsey, J. Owen, Nanibozhu in Siouan My- 
thology : 

The Rabbit, 293; The Orphan, 297; 
The Badger’s Son, 299; Ictinike, 300; 
Haxige, 303. 


Exhibition of Objects connected with Folk- 
Lore: 

Loan exhibition of objects used in reli- 
gious ceremonies, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 165; exhibition of objects to be 
made at the Columbian exposition, 167. 


Festivals, 28, 31. 
Fewkes, J. Walter, The Na-ac-nai-ya: a Tu- 
sayan Initiation Ceremony : 

Events of days of ceremony, 190; de- 
scription of rites according to days, 191- 
217; illustrations, 219-222. 

Fewkes, J. Walter, The Ceremonial Circuit 


among the Village Indians of Northeast- 
ern Arizona: 

Tusayan custom of circuit, 33; cardinal 
points, 34; circuit begins with north, 35; 
how used in ritual, 36; associations of 
color with cardinal points, 37 ; sand-paint- 
ings, 37; in dances, 39; among Indians of 
Northwest, 39; the six points, 39; folk- 
tale, 41; Hopi circuit sinistral, Navajo 
dextral, 42. 

Fletcher, Alice C., Hae-thu-ska Society of 
the Omaha Tribe : 

Secret societies, their permanence, 135; 
gentile organizations of Omahas, 136; 
democratic revolution, 136; Poo-ge’thun 
society, composed of war chiefs, 137 ; Hae- 
thu-ska society democratic, 137; its offi- 
cers, 137 ; regalia, 138; two classes of war- 
like deeds, how distinguished, 138 ; cere- 
mony of painting, and song, 139; dance, 
140; record of deeds preserved in songs, 
141; extension of society to other tribes, 
142; exchange of songs and dances, 143; 
society revived, as embodying folk-lore, 
144. 

Foulk-Lore Scrap-Book : 

Superstitions of the “Crackers” in Geor- 
gia, 62; Method of Challenge among Cali- 
fornia Indians, 62 ; The Luck of the Num- 
ber Three, 62; Divination with the Sifter, 
63; Crossing the Back,63; Other Super- 
stitions, Making a Cross in the Road at 
turning back, Rocking an Empty Cradle, 
etc., 63; Tabasheer, or Snake-Stone, by 
G. F. Kunz, 63; Ghost Dance in Arizona, 
63; Among White Mountain Apaches, 64; 
A Woman elected a Chief of the Six Na- 
tions, 146; School-children in Gloucester- 
shire, 147 ; Alphabet of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 236; Calling on the Devil to cure 
Disease, 238; Marriage Superstitions in 
Scotland, by Edgar L. Wakeman, 238; 
Lutins in the Province of Quebec, by H. 
Beaugrand, 327; Friday not an Unlucky 
Day according to Columbus, 328; The 
Serpent-Woman of Hatton Lake, 329; 
Negro Superstition concerning the Violin, 
329; Scandalizing the Rats, 330; Super- 
stitions of Negroes in New Orleans, 330; 
Insertion of Balls of Feathers into Beds, 
Charm with Grave-dirt, 331; Burying 
Dogs in Central Africa, 332; The Twenty- 
one Precepts of the Ottawa Indians, ac- 
cording to A. J. Blackbird, 332. 


Games, 15, 
Gore, J. Howard, The Go-Backs : 
Cessation of a baby’s growth, and rem- 
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edy for the trouble, as practised in the 
mountains of Virginia, 107; measuring 
the babe, 108 ; cure by hanging out a cord, 
108. 

Grinnell, George Bird, Development of a 
Pawnee Myth: 

Tale of the man who killed the buf- 
falo, 127; calling of the buffalo, formerly 
a common practice, 130; ancient manner 
of securing buffalo, 132; myth of Arika- 
ras, 134; of Rees, 134. 


Hoke, N. C., Folk-Custom and Folk-Belief 
in North Carolina: 

Portion of the State settled by Germans, 
113; signs, 113; the dead, 114; various 
superstitions, 115 ; they-says about babies, 
115; a sower’s charm, 115; doggerel, 116; 
pithy sayings, 116; bread-making, 116; 
woods used in domestic dyes, 117 ; reme- 
dies, 117 ; games of children, chick-ar-mur 
crany crow, rig; poison, 119; marley 
bright, 120; counting-out rhymes, 120. 


Indian Tribes : 

Haida, 43 ; Hopi, or Moki, 33; Iroquois, 
223, 245; Kansa, 300; Klamath, 252; 
Mississaga, 291; Navajo, 42, 334; Oma- 
ha, 296 ; Onondaga, 224, 226; Ponka, 3035 
Seneca, 229; Siouan, 255, 293; Stickeens, 
232; Tusayan, 33, 189; Tuscarora, 225; 
Zufii, 49. 


Journals, 86, 174, 262, 343. 


Lang, Henry R., The Portuguese Element 
in New England: 

Portuguese colonies in New England, 9; 
causes of emigration, 10; colony in New 
Bedford, 10; gradual assimilation to sur- 
roundings, 11; Azorian folk-songs, their 
antiquity, 12; date from times of Arab 
domination, 12; popular drama, 13; folk- 
songs still a living growth, 13; love-songs, 
13; satirical epigrams, 14; folk-tales, 14; 
other kinds of folk-lore, 14; proverb, 15; 
game with fingers, 15; phrases, 16; changes 
of Portuguese speech in America, 16; of 
proper names, 17; appendix, bibliograph- 
ical note, 18. 

Lee, Collins, Some Negro Lore from Balti- 
more : 

Various signs and superstitions, 110- 
112. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, Folk-Lore of 
Straw: 

Custom of placing loose straw before 

door of wife-beater, 186; ancient force of 
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symbolism, 186; straw in the Scriptures, 
187; sign of worthlessness, in Germany, 
187 ; use of straw bands to drive animals, 
187; straw-pipe, intended to banish evil 
influences, 188. 

List of Members of the American Folk-Lore | 
Society, 346. 

Local Meetings and Other Notices: 

Louisiana Association of The Amer- 

ican Folk - Lore Society, 80, 160, 244; 
Boston Association, 81, 158, 338; Montreal 
Branch, 155, 338; Chicago Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, 82, 161; Folk-Lore Section of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 82; St. Paul 
Academy of Science, St. Paul, Minn., 162, 


Magic and Witchcraft, 110, 111, 149, 181, 
223, 230, 328. 

Medicine, popular, 19, 34, 107, 230, 238, 243. 
Moore, Ruby Andrews, Superstitions in 
Georgia : 

Amulets, 230; moaning doves, sign of 
death, 230 ; remedy for warts, 230; figure 
drawn in exorcism, 231; hanging snake 
on bush to cause rain, 231; gross super- 
stition, 231. 

Mythology, 50, 66, 72, 127, 159, 226, 253, 
291, 293- 


Nature, Phenomena of : 

Cardinal points, 33, 39, 49; cloud, 203; 
fire, 51; light, 50; moon, see Supersti- 
tions; stars, stones, 180, 227 ; sun, 295, 
334; thunder, 180, 302. 

Newell, William Wells, Conjuring Rats: 

Practice of writing letters to rats, 23; in 
Maine, 23; in Maryland, 24; in Scotland, 
25; rhyming rats to death in Elizabethan 
poetry, 26; in France, 27 ; fétes des bran- 
dons, 28; letter to rats, in the tenth cen- 
tury, in the Greek of Cornelius Bassus, 
29; annual proclamations to vermin in 
France, 31 ; feast of les brandons in Alsace, 
32. 

Notes on Journals received, 171. 
Notes and Queries: 

“ Injun-Giving,” H. Carrington Bolton, 
68; Decoration of Indian Graves, E. In- 
gersoll, 68; Quilt Patterns, F. D. Bergen, 
69; Another “ Witch's Ladder,” C. G. Le- 
land, 70; Primitive Marriage Customs as 
preserved in the Games of Children, W. 
W. Newell, 70; Creation Myth of the As- 
sinaboines, W. J. Potts, 72; Creation Myth 
of the California Indians, W. J. Potts, 73; 
Peter Piper’s proper Pronunciation of 
Perfect English versus Peter Pipernus, W. 
J. Potts, 74; Peter Piper, T. W. Higgin- 
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son, 148 ; Peacock Feathers, A. L. Alger, 
148 ; Christmas Garlands, A. L. Alger, 148; 
Reception by the Dead in Delaware, Helen 
P. Kane, 148 ; A Counting-out Rhyme, F. 
G. Adams, 148; Ceremonial Circuit, J. 
Walter Fewkes, 148; Drawing a Cross to 
avert Ill-Luck, Elizabeth M. Howe, 149; 
Test for Witchcraft in New Jersey, T. 
Nelson, 149; Chained or Fettered Im- 
ages, Gertrude M. Godden, 151; The An- 
nual Meeting, 239; Folk-Lore at the | 
Columbian Exposition, W. W. N., 239; 
“ Injun-Giving,” S. E. Trumbull, 240; Pe- | 
ter Piper versus Peter Pipernus, W. J. 
Potts, 241; Superstitions of Irish Origin 
in Boston, Mass., Jane H. Newell, 242; | 
Weather Proverbs in the United States, | 
Mark W. Harrington, 243; Various Su 
perstitions: (1) The Use of Salt, (2) 
Christmas Wreaths after Candlemas, (3) | 
Penalty of leaving Things out of Order, 
Mrs. S. D. Derrickson, 243, 244; The 
Ceremonial Circuit, Washington Mat- 
thews, 334; Pope Night in Portsmouth, 
N. H., John Albee, 335; Drawing a 
Cross for Luck, Mary E. Chamberlain, 
336; Folk-Lore from Northern New 
York, 336; An Old Charm, A. L. Alger, 
337 ; Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, S. L. Lee, 


Observation of Primitive Ritual, 222. 
Old English Songs in American Versions, 
325- 


Penhallow, D. P., Epitaphal Inscriptions : 
Literature of the subject, 305; defini- 
tion, 307; classification, 308; localities, | 
310 ; of cultured class, 311 ; religious, 313; | 
serio-comic, 317. 
Plants, in folk-lore and myth, 19, 89, 292. 
Proverbs and Phrases, 60. 


Record of American Folk-Lore: 
For native races, 76-79, 151-154; gen- 
eral, 79, 
Ritual, 33, 57- 


Sacrifices, 37, 163. 
Societies and libraries subscribing, 351. 
Songs, 12, 13, 14, 18, 124, 139. 
Spirits and ghosts, 50, 184, 230. 
Stevens, A. M., see Fewkes, J. W. 
Superstitions : 

Amulets, 230; babies, 63, 115, 242, 243 ; 


bride, 112; clover, 337 ; color, 37; cross, 
sign of, 63, 111, 320, 336; death, 319, 
320; dream, 318; ear, 111, 319; egg-shells, 
112, 328; evergreen, 232, 243; eye, 319; 
foot, 318; Friday, 110, 113, 124, 326; fu- 
neral, 63, 112, 114, 148, 242, 320; hair, 
110; hand, 111, 242, 319; horseshoe, 182; 
jacjpa-lantern, 110; marriage, 114, 238, 
318; moon, 110, 111, 178, 179, 319, 336; 
moving, 110, 183; nose, 318, 337 ; num- 
ber three, 62; planting, 113, 115, 320; 
saliva, 110, 183; salt, 63, 111, 243, 320; 
shoes, 110, 115, 243, 336; signs, various 
112, 318, 537; sneezing, 111, 318; straw, 
188; strawberry, 336; thanking, 115; 
treasure, 179; thirteen, 122; turning back, 
63, 184; violin, 329; weather, 318. 


Tales, 14, 16, 49, 246. 

Terrell, James W., The Demon of Con- 
sumption, a Legend of Cherokees in North 
Carolina: 

Demon with iron finger, 125; killed by 
the aid of a bird, 126. 

Thanet, Octave, Folk-Lore in Arkansas: 

Arkansas dialect, 121; Breer Rabbit, as 
personifying negro ideals, 122; dried rab- 
bits’ feet, 122; superstition concerning 
thirteen, not negro, 122; conjurers, 123; 
fear of killing cats, 123; turning back un- 
lucky, 124; negro songs, 124, 125. 

Third Annual Meeting of The American 
Folk-Lore Society : 

Remarks of President Welling, 1; ad- 
dress by Major J. W. Powell, 2; papers 
read, 3, 7; report of the Council, 4; of 
the Treasurer, 5; officers elected, 6; local 
committees, 8. 


Waste-Basket of Words: 

Broach, Coast, Coffin, Contagition, Froize, 
Gorm, Fag, Killar, Leet, Mot, Pils, Plug, 
Scotch, Scarce, Simper, Slake, Sleet, Sprawi, 
Strike, Sucket, Thrume, Tents, Uncomé, 
Wane, Whelm, 61 ; Bellybunt, Bellybumps, 
Bellygut, Bumsquiszsle, Clip, Garble, Gorm, 
Knecbunt, Patter, Plug, Putty - head, 
Sprawl, Whip-stitch, 145; Draw, Per- 
nickety, Skeesicks, Stretching, 236. 

Williams, A. M., Folk-Songs of the Civil 
War: 

Collections, 265; street songs, 268; 
Irish influence, 268; German, 271 ; French, 
271; draft, 273; naval, 276; Southern, 
277- 
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Rules of the American Folk-Lore Society. 


1. The American Folk-Lore Society has for its object the study 
of Folk-Lore in general, and: in particular the collection and pub- 
lication of the Folk-Lore of North America. 


2. The Society shall publish a Journal, of a scientific character, 
calculated to promote such collection, a copy of which shall be sent 
to each member of the Society. 


3. The Society shall consist of life-members, and of members 
who subscribe an annual fee of three dollars, payable on the first 
of January in each year. 


4. Life-members shall becomg such by the payment of a fee of 
fifty dollars, and shall be entitled in perpetuity to the same rights 
and privileges as those possessed by annual members. 


5. An annual meeting of the Society, of which notice shall be 
given by the Secretary, shall be held at such time as the Council 


may appoint. 


6. The affairs of the Society, including the admission of mem- 
bers, shall be conducted by a President and Council of fourteen 
members, who shall be elected at each annual meeting, for the term 
of one year. The Council shall have power to fill occasional 


vacancies in their number. 


7. No member whose subscription is in arrear shall be entitled 
to vote at the annual meeting or receive a copy of the Journal; 
and any member who is one year in arrear of his subscription, 
shall, from the time of the annual meeting of the ensuing year, 
cease to belong to the Society. 


8. No alteration of these rules shall be made except at an an- 
nual meeting of the Society, and upon the requisition of at least five 
members ; nor then, unless at least one month’s previous notice of 
the change to be proposed shall have been given, in writing, to the 
Secretary, by whom it shall, through the mails, be laid before the 
members of the Society. 
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